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C N CALLING 

The burning of 
a little straw may 
hide the stars ; but 
the stars will re¬ 
appear. Voltaire 
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HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG? 


A Vital Secret Lost 
to Germany 

The Brains of Three Refugees 


A 


young Clerkemvell craftsman, Mr 
Frank Hutchinson, has acquired 
the rights of a German secret which 
may have a revolutionary effect on 
the British steel industry. 

It is.a secret chemical mixture into 
which iron and steel are dipped when 
hot, and metal so treated will resist 
rust arising from the atmosphere in 
the open air for at least two years, or 
will remain rustless indoors. 

But although Mr Hutchinson will 
manufacture this liquid himself, under 
licence, he will not be in complete 
possession of the secret, for there are 
three inventors of this process, and 
they are keeping to themselves the 
formula for making up one of the 
essential chemicals. 

They are three German Jews from 
Berlin, Danzig, and the little town of 
Reutlingen, who came over here to 


escape the kind of life Nazis accord to 
men of brains who happen to be Jews. 

Mr Hutchinson, who carries on a very 
unusual trade, intends first of all to 
supply the secret mixture to manu¬ 
facturers of razor-blades, then to 
other branches of the iron and steel 
industry. He makes what are known 
as abrasives—powders for rubbing off 
edges and smoothing surfaces, and 
also mops' and brushes made from 
calico and linen to perfect the polish¬ 
ing. This is a trade vital to Clerken- 
well, the London centre for the polish¬ 
ing of jewels and precious metals. 

His firm have carried on their trade 
in a quaint old house in St John’s Lane, 
close to the ancient Priory Gate of 
St John, for nearly a century and a 
half. It was a woman who started the 
business,. Sarah Hill, a relative' of 
Sir Rowland Hill the postal reformer. 


George Washington's Cousin 
is Our Queen 


r \ne of the delightful surprises that 
has emerged from the interest 
taken in the King’s visit to America 
is the fact that the Queen is a distant 
cousin of George Washington. 

11 is a remarkable link between the 
two great English-speaking countries, 
making it literally true to history when 
we speak of our American cousins. 

! More remarkable still is the fact, 
which is now revealed, that both 
George Washington and the Queen 
are related to General Robert E. Lee, 
leader of the Southern Armies over 
which Abraham Lincoln had to 
triumph before he could free the slaves. 

It is to the surprise of both countries 
that Mr Anthony Wagner, of our 
College of Arms, has declared that 
Queen Elizabeth is related to George 
Washington and General Lee. 

The Queen’s exact relationship with 
George Washington is second cousin 
six times removed, and with General 
Lee fifth cousin four times removed. 

The common ancestor of George 
Washington, Robert E. Lee, and our 
Queen was Colonel Augustine Warner, 
one of those adventurous Englishmen 
who settled in Virginia in the reigns 
of the Stuarts. His granddaughter 
Mildred married Lawrence Washing¬ 
ton, and their son Augustine was 
father of George Washington. 

Mildred had a sister named Mary, 
who married John Smith of Purton. 
Their grandson Robert Porteus came 


to England, where he was rector of 
the Bedfordshire village of Cockayne 
Hatley, and married Judith Cockayne. 
His half-brother Beilby Porteous was 
Bishop of London. 

The great-great-granddaughter of 
Rector Porteous was our Queen’s 
grandmother, Frances Smith (of Blen- 
don Hall near Dartford), who married 
Claude Bowes-Lyon, Earl of Strath¬ 
more, and died at a great age in 1922. 

As to the relationship of the Queen 
with General Lee, there is a double 
connection, for not only was he great- 
great-great-great-grandson of Colonel 
Warner, but his great-grandmother 
was the sister of the mother of Beilby 
Porteous the bishop. 

It is sometimes said in jest that 
rich Americans come to this country 
in search of an ancestor, and they 
usually return with proofs that they 
are descended from families which 
came over with the Conqueror. Here, 
however, we have proof of British 
descent from Virginians, and so the 
people of the English-speaking nations 
are very much cousins in fact as well 
as in name. 

We share with America their pride 
in every village (and they are very 
many) associated with the ancestors 
of George Washington, and it is not 
without interest that a Lawrence 
Washington was married in Luton 
church, but a few miles from St Paul’s 
Walden where the Queen was born. 


In England’s Ancient Capital 



'Ti 


King George and Queen Elizabeth wealing (heir Coronation robes in a 
stained-glass window recently unveiled in Winchester Cathedral, where 
William the Conqueror was crowned. The window, designed by 
Mr Hugh Easton, has been given by the Worshipful Company of Glaziers 


The Heroic Zulu of Natal 

A Grim Battle 34 Years Ago 


’"Phe ballad with its rough humour 
about the herd who fought upon 
his stumps after a cannon ball had 
removed his legs was something akin 
to an event in real life 34 years ago 
in South Africa, the story now being 
recalled by the death of a Zulu in the 
Vryheid area of Natal, Mavovo Mbata. 

Mavovo was one of Cetewayo’s 
soldiers and took part in the Zulu War 
of 1879. Then he enrolled in the 
police and obtained the responsible 
duty of a mail-runner. 

When he was carrying his mailbag 
from Nyalisa to Vryheid early one 
morning a leopard sprang upon him, 
felling him to the ground. Mavovo’s 
left leg was almost torn off by the 
beast, yet he managed to kill his 
assailant with his assegai. 

The nearest kraal was about a mile 
away, but he succeeded in dragging 
himself to it, where he was roughly 
doctored, the mangled limb being cut 
away at the knee and the stump 
cauterised at a fire made in a small 
hole in the ground. 

The Zulu bore the pain like a hero 
and when the head man of the kraal 


proposed to send on the mailbag by 
one of his young men he would not 
hear of it. All he asked was to be 
allowed to rest for a few hours, when 
he set out with a crutch under one arm 
and the other holding on to the arm 
of a younger man. In this way he 
travelled 25 miles across country, 
when he met a farmer who took him 
the remaining 33 miles to Vryheid in 
his cart. 

On his arrival his first care was to 
deliver his mail. Only when this was 
in safe hands did he hobble to the local 
doctor, who was unable to.do more 
than clean and dress the stump, and 
give Mavovo some medicine. In a 
few days’ time the brave Zulu was 
strong and well, but as his mail¬ 
running was over he was given a post 
at the local courthouse. Later he went 
to live with his son at Itshana, his 
only complaint being that he had 
never been able to get possession of 
the skin of the leopard which almost 
killed him. 

A hardy race are the Zulus ; Mavovo 
Mbata lived to be well over 80 in spite 
of his terrible experience. 
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THE VIENNA 
BOYS 

A Letter From Tiberias 

We have received a few more con¬ 
tributions to the fund for the two 
Vienna boys. One small sum comes 
from a refugee boy who arrived in 
England from Vienna a month ago, and 
another from a lady who reads the C N 
on a ridge in Tiberias, where she has 
been for 20 years ; she believes she has 
been living on the shores of Galilee 
longer - than any other British resident, 
and has now retired after 14 years of 
work as matron of a mission hospital. 

" As I look out of my window (she 
writes) a plane has just risen, and I 
wonder if it is flying to Britain. I see 
the exquisite blue waters of Galilee, the 
hills beyond, and a lovely sky covered 
with flowing fleecy clouds—such a 
peaceful scene among all the trouble, 
turmoil, and sadness of this poor, dear, 
distracted Palestine of ours. I trust the 
two laddies from Vienna will find in 
their new home Christ, their long 
expected Messiah, and will learn to love 
and serve Him." . 

We are glad to say that all the 
difficulties of getting the two boys to 
this country are being overcome, and 
one of the boys has already arrived, and 
is in Suffolk. 

The new contributions, bringing our 
total to (£135 3s 8d, are : 

Miss H. A. Vartan . . . . £1 os od 

A Reader in Glasgow .. 10s od 

Geoffrey Mee . 2s 6d 

G. T., Finchley .. .. ■ 2s 6d 

J. P. M., Callander .. .. 2s 6d 

Kurt Sachs . 2s od 

E. A. B., Forest Gate .. is od 

MOTOR-BUSES RUN ON 
ANTHRACITE 

Good News For Wales 

For the first time in this country a 
Stockport firm has successfully tested a 
motor-bus run on gas made from anthra¬ 
cite coal. 

The necessary plant, which is a French 
product, takes up very little space, this 
one occupying the back row of five seats 
in a 31-seater single-deck bus. 

On the trial run, which was in the 
hilly country round Marple and Mellor, 
the bus travelled at the normal speed of 
the petrol-driven buses, except on ex¬ 
ceptionally steep gradients, ■ where it 
was slightly slower. The importance of 
this new idea cannot be too strongly 
stressed. There is the new hope which 
it will give to the Welsh Anthracite 
Collieries, and, of course, in the event of 
war we should have unlimited supplies 
of power for at least home service. The 
tests were carried out in the presence of 
Sir William Chamberlain, chairman of the 
North-Western Traffic Commissioners. 

A Barn With Miles 
of Timber 

At Cherhill, where one of Wiltshire’s 
six White Horses has stood gleaming on 
the green hillside for a century and a 
half, there is a famous tithe barn. 

The barn is three times as old as the 
horse but its days are numbered, for 
the owner, finding its repair imprac¬ 
ticable, has obtained permission from 
the Office of Works to pull it down. 

It is tragic news, for this great barn, 
which has kept the church company 
through the centuries, is magnificent. 
A hundred feet long, it has four huge 
doorways, a roof rising nearly as high 
as the church tower, and a nave and 
aisles like a church. In the floors and 
walls and roof of this great barn are 
two miles of timbers, most of which 
have been here about 500 years. 

Soon, alas, it will be no more and 
another little corner of our countryside 
strongly imbued with the very spirit of 
England will be poorer for its passing. 


A Change at Smithfield 
Market 


Cmithfield Market is making a 
change at last. Its stone is to be 
a stone of 14 pounds, and not one of 
eight, as it has long been. 

But this revision does not by any 
means rid us of some of our anomalies 
of weights and measures, for up and 
down the country we have endless 
oddities of this kind, all liable to cause 
confusion. 

Those who deal in fish, for example, 
speak of trunks, but a trunk of fish 
may be either ten or 14 lbs. A quintal 
of fish may be 100 lbs or 112 lbs, and 
often there is no telling which. 

Just as we have the mystifying 
baker’s dozen, so we have rolls of 
celery, though the number of heads 
which go to make a roll seems to 
depend .on whether the celery is 
washed or not. A strike of potatoes is 
usually taken to be 84 lbs, and though 
not an official measure it is widely 
used, varying from a bushel in some 
districts to half a bushel mothers. In 
others, again, it may be two or even 
four bushels. 

Carrots are almost always sold by 
the bunch, the number varying from 
a dozen to 40. Cucumbers are sold by 


the flat ; onions by the poke, the word 
meaning a sack or small bag ; and 
still more curious is the old custom of 
selling apples by the bag. To buy a 
bag of apples does not mean that you 
get a bag of apples, but rather a sack 
(that is, a cwt) of them. But if you 
buy a sack of apples, quite a different 
measure, you get two cwts. 

A bag of coffee weighs from 140 to 
168 lbs ; a bag of biscuits is 102 lbs ; 
a bag of rice 224 lbs ; a sack of wool 
364 lbs. Cloves are sold by the matt, 
one matt being 80 lbs. A barrel of 
gunpowder weighs 100 lbs. A fodder of 
lead in London and Hull is 19J cwts, 
but in Derby and Newcastle it is 
22It cwts. A bale of American cotton 
may vary from 450 to 550 lbs. An 
Egyptian bale is 700 or 740 lbs. A 
gallon of honey is 12 lbs, and a chest of 
tea is 84 lbs. 

A quarter of English wheat is a 
heaped measure of eight bushels, which 
is reckoned as 504 lbs. On the Winni¬ 
peg Grain Market the standard bushel 
of oats is reckoned as 34 lbs here and 
32 in the United States. A truss of 
straw is 36 lbs and a truss of new hay 
(to September 1) is 60 lbs. 


Over the Sandhills Far Away 


A switchback journey of 300 miles 
has been accomplished by a party 
of explorers in the heart of Australia. 

In a little over a month these adven¬ 
turers, led by Dr Cecil Madigan, the 
Rhodes Scholar of South Australia who 
has already explored so much of the 
unknown territory in the north of his 
native State, have travelled on camels 
across Simpson Desert. 

This uninhabited area lies to the 
north of Lake Eyre and extends east 
of the railway to Alice Springs in the 
Northern Territory and into the south¬ 
eastern corner of Queensland. 

The chief feature of the desert proved 
to be its succession of sandhills, 706 
having been crossed, many over 50 feet 
high. Another feature, which must have 

Fine Battleships and 
Poor Houses 

Great empires and little minds go ill 
together. Edmund Burke 

A rent strike in the East End of 
London has brought home to us all 
that, despite slum clearances, there 
still exist great areas which are little 
better than slums. 

The Stepney rent strikers have gained 
concessions, and thousands of pounds 
are to be spent on repairs, and reductions 
of rent have been secured. 

No thoughtful person can fail to be 
impressed by this revelation of lowly 
housing at the very time the nation is 
spending £2,000,000 a day on armaments. 
Defence is necessary, but how sad it is 
that such a need should prevent the 
proper housing of an Imperial people. 
When a nation is the head of an Empire 
covering a quarter of the world the 
centre of the Empire must rid itself of 
reproach. - Sunless houses in London 
ill accord with battleships. 

Warships are dear and houses are 
by comparison cheap. A battleship 
costs as much as 20,000 good cottages. 
So with steel shelters and baths. Steel 
shelters have been provided for many 
families that have no baths and hardly 
ground enough to house the shelters. 

We need a higher standard of thought 
about housing. It is not enough to 
get rid of the slum. There are millions 
of houses which are . not slums in the 
official sense yet need to be abolished. 


interested Dr Madigan as geologist of 
Adelaide University, was a series of 
gypsum clay-pans filled with water and 
resembling giant milkpans. One other 
discovery was big enough to place on 
the map, a deep lake half a mile long 
near the Queensland boundary, the 
home of swans and ducks. 

The expedition was fortunate in its 
weather (though it held them up), for it 
was made in the rare rains which come 
to this dry region. The camels especially 
welcomed them, for (probably bored by 
the everlasting sandhills) they refused 
to eat dry food. 

One of the invaluable aids to this 
expedition was its portable wireless, the 
transmitter being worked by a pedal 
apparatus. Messages were sent daily. 

THE HOUSE OF THE 
CARPENTER 

A Tale of Toe H 

Is not this the carpenter’s son ? 
the wondering multitude asked when 
they listened to the words of the 
Prince of Peace. 

The carpenter’s bench, the emblem 
of the boyhood of Christ, was the 
inspiration of Toe H, the brotherhood 
that now lights lamps of faith, hope, and 
charity throughout the world. “Tubby” 
Clayton told the story of its foundation 
to some of the Legion of Frontiersmen 
at a service held at St Lawrence Jewry 
last week. 

When the Germans enclosed the 
Ypres salient, he was a junior chaplain 
and was sent to Poperinghe, then being 
shelled night and day. He comman¬ 
deered the biggest house owned by the 
biggest brewer, who had no further use 
for it in the circumstances. The furniture 
had all gone, but in the garden had been 
left a carpenter’s bench. 

He saw it, and into his mind stole 
the thought that on such a bench the 
Redeemer had worked while a boy. 
The carpenter’s bench, he thought, 
should become the emblem of the 
abode of fellowship which Talbot House 
should be. It is still the emblem of 
all that Toe H has become, and the 
homely piece of wood is now one of the 
sacred things of the world, gazed on 
with shy reverence by the thousands 
who visit the house of the brewer still. 


July 15 , 1939 


Little News Reel 

The explosion of a bursting meteor 
was heard 125 miles away at Portland, 
Oregon, last week. 

A boy of four left his home in Liver¬ 
pool on a toy tricycle and was found 
asleep in a doorway six miles away. 

Mr. Chamberlain feeds the birds in 
the garden of Number Ten Downing 
Street every day. 

A blind basket maker, Mr H. E. Norris, 
has been blowing the organ in Bridg¬ 
water church for 55 years. 

Every Friday a ten-minute service 
for Peace is held in Exeter Cathedral 
to enable country folk to join in 
intercession. 

Taking advantage of a towering mass 
of cumulus cloud, Mr Philip Wills 
climbed from Dunstable Downs in his 
sailplane to 14,200 feet to capture the 
British height record for gliders. 

About 50 million letters are now 
being carried every three months in 
the planes of Imperial Airways. 

Nine hundred blind people from 
Manchester and Salford visited Belle 
Vue Zoo the other day. 

Books in braille'are. being published 
at sixpence a volume, below cost price. 

In the north of England there' are 
4565 people making good use of their 
spare time by studying under the 
Workers Educational Association, 1100 
from mines or quarries. 

More than 5000 plants have been 
stolen from Prince’s,Park, Irlam, Lanca¬ 
shire, completely spoiling the season’s 
display. 

The Grey Court Fellowship has 
acquired Wennington Hall, Lancashire, 
to provide holidays at 7s 6d a week for 
unemployed men and women, and for 
children at 3s 6d. 

During ARP blackouts the motorist 
cannot easily see the ordinary road 
sign, and so there has been devised in 
Halifax a rubber sign which can stand 
in the middle of the road, be run over, 
and spring back to normal position. 

THINGS SEEN 

A young water-hen standing on the 
top of a half-built nest taking reeds and 
twigs as the parent birds delivered them. 

A porpoise ten feet long stranded on 
Cromwell’s Island, Chiswick. 

A sturgeon weighing three-quarters 
of a ton caught in the Caspian Sea. 

THINGS SAID 

I can’t do my lessons till I’ve heard 
the news ; I have to draw a map of' 
Europe. A schoolboy 

The Nazi system is a hoop which 
topples over if it stops. 

Mr Harold Nicolson 

Herr Goebbels, for all his hissing, is 
a goose. Mr J. L. Garvin ' 

They showed a great bravery of 
which the memory will live with me 
for ever. 

Captain Oram, on the men of the Thetis 

So many crises are developing these 
days that we are usually from a week to 
ten days behind with our worrying. 

Montreal Daily Herald 

Yours is a good book, but it disturbs 
the spirits of my men. 

A Japanese officer to a seller of Bibles 

THE BROADCASTER 

JyjEARLY 700,000 men idle in January 
are now at work. 

jyjoRRis Motors have this year de¬ 
livered a car for every working 
minute. 

Qver 60,000 Admiralty workers re¬ 
ceived increased wages this month. 
JyJo wireless is allowed to be played 
in motor cars in Calcutta. 
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WALES Rhianon Evans of Llansilin in North Wales is only 11, 

but she competes with shepherds in sheep-dog trials 



SWITZERLAND 


Boys and girls from distressed areas in England 
and Wales on holiday at Adelboden in the Alps 



The drummer boy is an important person in every Indian village, 
and no ceremony or celebration can take place without his help 







CEYLON 


Colombo, capital of Ceylon, has a lighthouse in the middle 
of its main street, the highest point on the coast 
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Danzig Free City and the This Country Will Stand For 
Peace of Europe Europe’s Freedom 

The Life-and-Death Port of Poland The Unshakable Spirit of Our People 


TAanzig’s importance is in its name. 
^ It is the Free City of Danzig. 

While it is allowed to remain a Free 
City the uneasy balance of peace in 
Europe will be maintained. An 
attempt to capture it by Germany will 
upset the balance because Poland 
will, at whatever cost, fight to keep 
Danzig out of the hands of a neigh¬ 
bour who would not hesitate to use it 
to shut off Poland from the sea. To 
Poland it is life or death ; to Germany 
one more snatch and grab. 

That, in the shortest terms, is how 
Poland looks on the question of Danzig 
and how the rest of the world, with 


Germany (and Italy) first surround 
them and then gulp them down. The 
seizure of Czecho-Slovakia was the 
first step in encircling Poland ; the 
capture of Danzig would complete the 
manoeuvre. The great nations, when 
they read the history of Germany’s 
past, are well aware that Germany’s 
appetite grows. 

That is why they have called a halt 
to the Rake’s Progress of the Nazis. 
Twenty-five years ago a local outrage 
at Serajevo plunged Europe into a 
war which cost ten million lives and 
brought ruin on the world, victors and 
vanquished alike. A torch lit in 
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the exception of the German Nazis, 
regards it. But the other nations, big 
and little, have to think of what, may 
happen there in terms of what has 
happened before when Germany has 
coveted territory or conquest. 

In Danzig City are many Germans, 
more Germans than Poles, but till 
recently they lived peacefully with 
their neighbours, going about their 
business and their lawful occasions 
without interference. This was to be 
expected, because Danzig Free State 
has its own parliament and is master 
in its own house, and as the Germans 
are in a majority they have the 
government they presumably desire. 

Now comes an outcry which Dr 
Goebbels could explain, calling for 
union with the Reich. It is last 
year over again. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the Sudeten 
Germans were reunited with Germany, 
and Herr Hitler, having asserted that 
this was all he wanted, shortly after¬ 
wards seized most of the Republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia. The pledge he gave 
to Mr Chamberlain was broken. His 
promise was no more than a scrap of 
paper, to be torn up if it stood in 
Germany’s way. Stern Nazi necessity 
knows no honour and no law. 

This is where those nations which 
see that without law in Europe there 
can be no peace must decide to call a 
halt. The small nations who are 
Germany’s near neighbours see them¬ 
selves threatened with encirclement. 


Danzig might start a conflagration 
from which the world would not 
recover this century, long as it is. 

That is why Great Britain and 
France and all who think with them 
now call out to Germany—Major 
Road Ahead. They do it in no 
enmity, but, if Germany would but 
have the common sense to see it, in a 
spirit of friendly warning. Who wants 
to injure Germany ? Who would 
profit by it ? None. But any attempt 
by Germany to subdue the free peoples 
of Europe by her might would bring 
the world in arms against her. 

The Nazi machine is on the way to 
destruction. It gathers speed as it 
goes, and must be stopped while there 
is time. That is our business, the 
business of every Englishman, of every 
Briton who values Peace and Freedom 
and Justice. We might add Friend¬ 
ship, for in the long run friendship is 
the only thing which will make 
Europe a continent fit to live in. 
As Edith Cavell said, Patriotism is 
not enough. Patriotism has been a 
great force in Germany. It has set a 
fallen nation on its feet again. But 
patriotism is not enough and all 
Europe hopes the eighty million 
German people will discover before it 
is too late that the enemy is within 
their gates. Not from without but 
from within is Germany being en¬ 
circled. A friendly word from Herr 
Hitler and this burden is lifted from 
the life of every man and every land. 


We take this from the great speech of 
Lord Halifax, in which he warned the Nazi 
Government of the consequences of any 
further aggression in Danzig or elsewhere. 

TV/e are already asking for great 
’’ sacrifices from all ages and 
classes in the call for national service. 
The immense effort the country is 
making in equipping itself for defence 
at sea, in the air, and on land is without 
parallel in peace time. 

We have an unchallengeable Navy. 
Our Air Force, still undergoing an 
expansion which has outstripped all 
expectations of a few months ago, has 
now nothing to fear from any other. 
I have little doubt that its personnel, 
in spirit and in skill, is superior to all 
others. 

We Shall Not Yield 

None of this formidable array of 
strength will be called into.play except 
in defence against aggression. No 
blow will be struck, no shot fired. Of 
the truth of that everyone in this 
country is convinced. I believe myself 
that most people in other countries 
really accept it in spite of the propa¬ 
ganda that din into their ears to the 
contrary. 

We read the mischievous misrepre¬ 
sentations of our actions and of our 
motives which some people in countries 
holding a different international philo¬ 
sophy .from our own think fit to make. 
We read them with resentment, know-. 
ing that they are false and knowing 
that those who make them know it too. 
These things do not pass unnoticed 
here, nor, I may say, do provocative 
insults offered to our fellow country¬ 
men farther afield. I can say at once 
that Great Britain is not prepared to 
yield either to calumnies or force. 

Over a large part of the world the 
old standards of conduct and of 
ordinary human decency, which man 
had laboriously built up, are being set 
aside. Things are being done today 
which we can hardly read without 
amazement, so alien are they to our 
conception of how men should deal 
with their fellow men. Rules of con¬ 
duct between nations are overridden 
with the same callous indifference as 
rules of conduct between man and man. 

To Stop Aggression 

The first thing, therefore, which we 
have to do is to see that our own 
standards of conduct do not 
deteriorate. We respect our fellow 
men. We know that without that 
there can be no real self-respect either 
for individuals or, in the long run, for 
nations. The day that we lose our 
respect for our fellow men our 
democracy will have lost something 
on which its vitality depends, and 
will justly become what our critics 
like to thinjc it, moribund and dead, 
for it would indeed have lost the right 
to live. 

If, then, we hold fast to these 
principles, what is the application of 
them to our foreign policy ? 

Our first resolve is to stop aggres¬ 
sion. We are told that our motives 
are to isolate Germany within a ring 
of hostile States, to stifle her natural 


outlets, to cramp and throttle the 
very existence of a great nation. 
What are the facts ? They are very 
simple, and everybody knows them. 

Germany is isolating herself, and 
doing it most successfully and com¬ 
pletely. She is isolating herself from 
other countries, economically by her 
policy of autarchy, politically by a 
policy that causes constant anxiety 
to other nations, and culturally by 
her policy of racialism. It depends on 
the German Government and the 
German Government alone whether 
this process of isolation continues or 
not, for any day it can be ended by a 
policy of cooperation. 

At this moment the doctrine of 
force bars the way to settlement and 
fills the world with envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness.' But 
if the doctrine of force were once 
abandoned, so that the fear of war 
that stalks the world was lifted, all 
outstanding questions would become 
easier to solve. If all the effort which 
is now devoted to the senseless multi¬ 
plication of armaments, with the 
consequent increase of insecurity and 
distrust, were to be applied to the 
common peaceful development of 
resources the peoples of the world 
would soon find an incentive to work 
together for the common good. 

British policy rests on twin founda¬ 
tions of purpose. One is determination 
to resist force. The. other is our 
recognition of the world’s desire to get 
on with the constructive work of 
building peace. 

Deeds and Words 

If we could once be satisfied that 
the intentions of others were the 
same as our own, and that we all 
really wanted peaceful solutions—then 
we could discuss the problems that 
are today causing world anxiety. 

In such a new atmosphere we could 
examine the colonial problem, the 
question of raw materials, trade 
barriers, the limitation of armaments, 
and any other issue that affects the 
lives of all European citizens. 

But that is not the position which 
we face. The threat of military force 
is holding the world to ransom, and 
our immediate task is to resist 
aggression. I would emphasise that 
with all the strength at my command, 
so that nobody may misunderstand it. 

It has been said that deeds, not 
words, are necessary. That also is 
our view. There must be give-and-take 
in practical form on both sides, for 
there can be no firm bargains on the 
basis of giving something concrete in 
return for mere assurances. 

None of us can in these days see 
very far ahead in the world in which 
we live, but we can and must always 
be sure of the general direction in 
which we wish to travel. Let us, there¬ 
fore, be very sure that whether or not 
we are to preserve for ourselves and 
for others the things that we hold 
dear depends in the last resort upon 
ourselves, upon the strength of the 
personal faith of each one of us, and 
upon our resolution to maintain it. 
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THE FRIENDLY HERON The Iron Gate in Rutland Street THE RADIO PIRATE 


Mr Lowe, a Bolton chemist, is also 
a naturalist, and over a month ago he 
did his Boy Scout deed. He was by 
the sea when he came upon a heron in 
a sad plight, and, putting it in his car, 
he took the bird home, called it Hector, 
and made a fuss of it. 

His kindness seems to have been 
appreciated, for though herons are shy 
birds Hector has now made himself at 
home in Bolton. He sleeps on the roof 
of Mr Lowe’s house and flies off every 
morning, but always comes back. He 
can eat two pounds of fish at a meah 

THE YOUNG SURVEYOR 

Robert Marshall, aged 22, of Greenock 
has done something no man has ever 
done before. In the recent examination 
of the Chartered Surveyors Institute he 
headed the list with six awards. He 
won the Penfold Medal, the Driver 
Prize, the John Gilchrist Prize, the 
Mellersh Prize, the Beadel Prize, and 
the Galsworth Prize. 

A SHIPLOAD OF PETROL 

A cargo boat with 2,800,000 gallons 
of petrol arrived lately at Quebec but 
could not unload. 

There was no room near the petrol 
storage tanks, and the ship anchored in 
midstream. There was the prospect of 
an indefinite wait. 

But there is usually a way out of a 
difficulty. The oil company made a 
950-foot pipe, 400 feet of iron and the 
rest of hose piping. At low water the 
pipe easily reached the ship and all the 
petrol was successfully transferred to 
the storage tanks ashore. 

BONZO, D C F 

Bonzo, a German shepherd dog who 
has been accompanying his blind master 
to all classes throughout the college 
course at the University of Newark, 
New Jersey, escorted his master to 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Like his master the dog wore a 
cap and gown and received a degree. 
Amid much clapping Bonzo walked to 
the platform and was given, for being a 
faithful friend, devoted attendant, and 
patient guide, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Canine Fidelity. 

ON A SUNNY DAY IN GLASGOW 

A little incident in a tram in Glasgow 
the other day caused many people to 
forget their worries for a while. 

The day was bright and sunny, and 
the elderly man who climbed in brought 
added cheer, for his arms were filled 
with flowers. Two of the blooms 
dropped to the floor, and the conductor 
picked them up, looked at them tenderly, 
and then put them behind his ear and 
began to whistle ! The driver, who had 
been watching him from his mirror, 
turned round and grinned, the con¬ 
ductor grinned back, and the passengers 
exchanged amused smiles. It was good 
to be alive on such a day. 


A s soon as school is over for the day 
many boys and girls in Boston 
may be seen disappearing through a 
mysterious iron gate in Rutland Street. 

They are going to have a wonderful 
time drawing, painting, or modelling 
clay at the only fine arts museum built 
specially for children in the world. The 
Children’s Art Centre, which is sup¬ 
ported by. private subscription and 
where no charge is made for admission 
or materials, was started 21 years ago 
by Mr FitzRoy Carrington, then curator 
of prints at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Over 2000 children between five and 
twenty have enrolled as members. Most 
of them live in poor districts where they 
have no opportunity of self-expression. 
The Centre broadens their outlook and 
opens a new world for them. 

THE GOOD-MORNING MAN 

Mr Samuel Griffiths (whom everyone 
calls Sunny Sam) has only one arm, but 
he has a smile, and it has earned him /50. 

Now that the Reverend Morgan Jones 
has passed on at Aston-on-Clun in 
Shropshire, it is learnt that he has 
remembered Mr Griffiths. For more than 
a year Mr Griffiths has been fighting a 
hard battle, but although poor and 
crippled he has kept smiling all the time. 
He is a roadman, and in good weather or 
bad he has cheerily said Good-Morning 
and greeted all who have passed by. 

MEASURING OUR YOUNG MEN 

The Anthropologists (as the students 
of mankind call themselves) are re¬ 
joicing in the prospect of measuring up 
our new Militiamen. 

Never before have they had oppor¬ 
tunity to examine such a great body of 
men of a single age. They will take 
height, weight, and body measurements, 
length and breadth of head, length of 
jaw, length and breadth of nose, shape 
of face, colour of eyes and hair, type of 
hair (curly or straight). 

They will also record abnormalities 
such as stiff finger joints or double-Iobed 
ears, and will make blood tests. 

Of the 200,000 men called up, about 
one in seven (or 30,000 in all) will be 
taken at random to give a fair estimate 
of all. Doing this every year, the nation 
will discover what physical progress is 
being made. 

BRAVE NURSE TANNER 

An extraordinarily brave deed has 
been done by a Guy’s Hospital nurse. 
She is Miss Tanner, and what she did 
was to climb down a cliff at Abersoch 
in North Wales and rescue a sheep, 
crawling down a perilous track to the 
exhausted animal which was stranded 
on a ledge 50 feet from the top. She 
set to work to push it up the cliff, 
. moving a few feet at a time, and 
succeeded in saving the sheep’s life. 


On fine days the youngsters are taken 
in groups to the country to sketch, or to 
the Zoo, the wharves, or flower ex¬ 
hibitions, The only rule is No Copying, 
for the children are encouraged to use 
their own imaginations, though the well- 
trained teachers sometimes offer helpful 
suggestions. 

Round the walls of the one-room 
building hang pictures borrowed from 
the galleries in Boston or often lent by 
the artists themselves, so that the very 
best work obtainable in oil, water 
colour, etching, and sculpture is there for 
the boys and girls to enjoy to their 
heart’s content. 

Some of the work done by these young 
students at the Art Centre has been 
exhibited in Moscow, Paris, and Mel¬ 
bourne, and even as far away as China. 

1 NINETYFOLD 

The famous Cheshire potato Ninety¬ 
fold, favourite for over half a century, 
can still hold its own against all comers. 
At a demonstration near Runcorn the 
other day old Ninetyfold proved to 
be the most prolific and least expensive 
potato to grow. 

LANCASHIRE’S NEW CHANCE 

All Lancashire is talking about the 
latest styles in clothes from America. 
They are talking because these new 
styles show new ways of using Lanca¬ 
shire’s famous old cotton cloth. 

The trouble in the past with men’s 
suits made of cotton is that the edges 
have been liable to curl. This difficulty 
has now been overcome by the very 
simple method of taping the edges 
with cotton tape of a stout weave. 
Sports suits mads of cotton sack cloth 
can be sold for as little as 10s. 
ft? Something like this is what Lancashire 
needs ; new outlets for what she has 
made so long and so well. . 

HIGH SPEED ON THE NEW ROAD 

A road is being made from Egypt to 
Bethlehem at the rate of a mile and a 
quarter a day. This is possible by the 
use of a big bitumen and sand mixer 
which takes up desert sand found on the 
spot and relays it on the track in front 
of the machine. 

A LITTLE MEAL MILES HIGH 

General Kokinsky, one of those Soviet 
airmen who made the flight from 
Moscow to Canada, has been explaining 
the effect of high altitudes on food. It 
seems that all one’s sensations are 
exaggerated. Sweet things become too 
sweet. When he took coffee in vacuum 
bottles it seemed too sweet to swallow. 

The General went on to say that, as 
he and his friends flew at heights from 
17,000 to 29,000 feet, their food froze 
hard and apples were like stones. 


Although radio licences in force 
number so many millions, it is only too 
plain that a large number of people use the 
broadcasting service without payment. 

The search for such pirates is con¬ 
tinuous, and still yields large results.- 
Not infrequently magistrates have 
dozens of cases before them. The usual 
fine is ten to thirty shillings, with five 
shillings for costs, so that an offender 
has to find the price of a licence for 
several years. The evasion of the small 
licence fee is a mean and contemptible 
offence, and we hope the magistrates 
will punish it more severely. Ten years 
cost of the licence would not be unfair. 

THE JUNIOR MOTORIST 

Someone has hit on the happy idea of 
building small cars so that children may 
learn to drive. 

Only a few days ago Lord Alness, 
and other members of the House of 
Lords Committee on Road Safety, in¬ 
spected at Grosvenor House a two-seater 
car driven by a one-horse-power engine. 
It has a maximum speed of ten miles an 
hour, and has been designed to meet the 
needs of schools where Safety First 
lessons are given. 

Road sense is needed by all today, and 
boys and girls who have driven a car 
are almost certain to have a better idea 
of how to act on the roads than those 
who have never done so. More than 
10,000 schools in the United States 
teach motor driving, and the idea is 
being taken up in England. 

The junior car is intended for use in 
schools and private grounds, and when 
used for these purposes only it need not 
be licensed. 

A FISHY BUSINESS 

A visitor to Copenhagen overheard 
this conversation between two girls the 
other day: 

" What very attractive shoes you are 
wearing ! What kind of skin are they ? ” 

. “ Plaice,” was the reply. 

The listener decided there must be 
something very fishy about it; and so 
there was, for the Danes are making 
shoes out of fish skins, and many people 
are wearing shoes with “ uppers ” made 
of plaice and soles made of leather ! 

Denmark exports filleted and skinned 
fish all over the world, but it is only 
lately that Captain Nellemose, of the 
Ocean Research Council, has discovered 
many practical uses for fish skins. Not 
only shoes but gloves and buttons are 
being made. It takes eight skins to 
make one pair of shoes, and tests have 
shown that they will stand solid wear 
for a year, only having to be soled once 
during that time 

' A REFUGEE HOME 

A Home for Aged Jewish Refugees 
has been opened in Manchester, the 
first of its kind in the British Empire. 
Accommodation will be provided for 
30 refugees, former barristers and 
doctors. It will cost ^2000 a year. 




On the New 
Mauretania 


The new Cunard White 
Star liner Mauretania, 
which replaces the famous 
old ship of the same name, 
has all the comforts of a 
big hotel for its 1200 pas¬ 
sengers. Pictures by well- 
known artists adorn the 
walls of many of the saloons, 
and the children’s play¬ 
rooms have appropriate 
decorations, some examples 
of which are given here. In 
the circle is the dance of 
Alice, the Mock Turtle, 
and the Gryphon, from 
Alice in Wonderland, a de¬ 
sign carried out in white 
metal on sycamore; and 
on the right are paintings 
of circus scenes. 
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Herr Hitler Please Read 

TWTay we commend, to Herr Hitler 

A the advertisements of the Ger¬ 
man Railways ? In one of them, widely 
circulated in this country, we read : 

The cities of Germany are green cities, 
shaded by trees, jewelled with lakes and 
gardens. The gentle charm of Weimar or 
Baden-Baden, the elegance of 16th century 
Salzburg, the timbered houses of Rothen- 
burg, the quiet serenity of spas like Marien- 
bad, offset the bustle and stress of a Berlin, 
a Hamburg, or a Munich. 

Surely Herr Hitler, when weary of 
the stress of Berlin or Munich, will 
think of the contrast of these quiet 
green cities and wish all Germany 
could be like them. Why not ? 

© . 

Plenty of Wheat 

JT is splendid news that the world’s 
wheat crop has been so magnificent, 
yet splendid harvests are not an un¬ 
mixed good for those who produce 
them. The old story is ever repeated. 
Falling price, unsold wheat, Govern¬ 
ment interventions, mark the slow 
progress of mankind in handling the 
bounties of Nature. 

But we can imagine a really civilised 
world in which a World Produce 
Clearing House would receive news of 
bumper crops with unmixed pleasure. 
The wheat pool would be accounted 
for, the needs of some nations measured 
against the surpluses of others, to the 
greater good and happiness of mankind. 
© 

Down the Mine 

w note with pleasure two in¬ 
stances of young men of note 
seeking to make themselves acquainted 
with hard work as it is endured. 

Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of 
Mines, has been down the mines to 
see for himself how coal is got out, 
and Mr Michael Redgrave, one of 
our promising young actors, has been 
working with miners so that he may 
better understand and interpret his 
part in a new picture dealing with life 
in the pits. 

It may perhaps be hoped that some 
day every adult member of the com¬ 
munity will be able to say that he 
knows mining at first hand. 

© 

Pastor Niemoller 

Pastor Niemoller has now been 
two years in his prison camp at 
Sachsenhausen, but a former prisoner 
there has brought out news about him. 

The camp commander, in an 
attempt to undermine the faith of the 
pastor, threw him into close contact 
with a well-known atheist. Both men 
enjoyed the unusual freedom of inter¬ 
course until at the end of four days 
the atheist asked to be allowed to 
read Pastor Niemoller’s Bible, saying 
that it was in fact an unknown book 
to him, but that the pastor had 
thrown a new light upon it. 

However, this did not suit the 
camp commander, and the new inter¬ 
course promptly came to an end. 
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John Carpenter House, London 


oboye the hidden waters of the ancient River 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


THE EDITORS WINDOW 

FROM MY WINDOW 


How Long, O Lord, How Long? 


The C N has many times been able to 
pass on to its public the thoughts of Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, and it gladly lends 
him its platform once more for this message. 

’""There is only oneY really 
fundamental problem which 
faces humankind. 

That problem exists because 
of the conflict between the spirit 
of man and the animal from 
which he has sprung and from 
which he is trying to free himself. 

The life of the animal is shaped 
and controlled by the gain¬ 
seeking instinct in some one of 
its many forms. That which is 
sought may be safety or nutri¬ 
ment or comfort or accumulation. 
This gain-seeking instinct natur¬ 
ally accompanies the human 
being as he develops out of the 
animal and starts on what it is 
always hoped will be his higher and 
nobler career. For that career the 
power of the gain-seeking instinct 
must always and everywhere be 
subordinate to the zeal for human 
achievement and human service. 

History contains many sad 
chapters. Time and again, after 
a period of real progress, human 
civilisation has stood still or 
even slipped backward because of 
the failure of mankind to uphold 
and protect moral principle. 

It needs no profound philo¬ 
sopher to grasp the fact that the 
world in this day and generation 
is in one of these periods of 
reaction. Selfishness and gain¬ 
seeking are assuredly controlling 
the policies of great nations called 
civilised, and their contempt for 
moral principle is complete. 

© 

Gardener’s Song 

■pnE bulbs I plants for old Miss Crow 
She likes set orderlee 
Like liddle soldiers, row on row. 

And that’s how they grows for she. 

But mine I scatters here and there 
To shine out brave and free, 

Like sunshine in a maiden’s hair. 
And that’s how they blows for me. 

Joan Begbie 


It is some 25 centuries since 
Moses came down from Mount 
Sinai bearing the Ten Command¬ 
ments, of which the Sixth was 
Thou slialt not kill. It is 20 
centuries since Jesus Christ 
uttered the maxim Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. The 
Christian religion, which has 
supposedly inspired and guided 
so much of Western civilisation, 
places these two principles among 
its foundation-stones. They have 
also been accepted by the Jewish 
and the Moslem world. What 
sign do these populations give 
of carrying into the practice of 
life and government these funda¬ 
mental principles to which they 
so glibly profess adherence ? 

In individual relationships 
progress has been made to a 
point where, whatever regard be 
had for personality, no per¬ 
sonality is sovereign. It is in 
every instance expected to con¬ 
form to moral law. In inter¬ 
national relations, on the other 
hand, the fiction still prevails that 
a nation is sovereign. It is this 
profoundly immoral and des¬ 
tructive principle which has much 
to do with the state of the world 
today. 

No nation is sovereign, how¬ 
ever great, however rich. Moral 
law is sovereign, and the govern¬ 
ment of no people can refuse to 
accept that sovereignty without 
invoking the animal in man and 
turning back to the rule of force. 

Do we wonder that men cry 
out day by day, flow long, O 
Lord, how long ? 

® 

Summer 

Not by the Astronomer Royal 

Quring the inclement weather we 
had a week or two ago a bus 
conductor was overheard saying: 
“ Yes, Thursday was the first day of 
summer, and Saturday’s Midsummer 
Day. That means that summer ends 
on Monday." 


Under the Editor's Table 


'J'llE textile trade thinks hours of work 
should, be elastic. Tired of red tape. 

Peter Puck Wants to Know 



If gramophones are having 
record sales 


Schools are much more cheerful than 
they used to be, says a speaker. 

How about the scholars ? 

0 

well-known actor took part in a 
motor race. Used to a long run. 

0 

Policemen, we hear, never have flat 
feet. Yet they are level headed. 

0 

Jf farming is on the down grade, our 
young men should take it up. 

0 

Jhe person who is a bundle of nerves 
is often wrapped up in himself. 

0 

Jf very one should take a holiday, de¬ 
clares a speaker. But he mustn’t 

take any one else’s. 


July 15, 1939 

The Empire Ready to 
Topple 

’"J’he British Empire is going to 
topple over. Watch! 

Our information is direct from 
Rome (whose Empire toppled long 
ago). One push, we read, will send 
the British Empire down and that 
push cannot be long delayed. Those 
who doubt it have only to read Signor 
Farinacci in his organ Regime Fascista: 

A people which is guided by so inept a 
political caste is clearly not capable of 
taking charge (as it would like to do) of the 
whole planet. It is supremely unjust that a 
people like this should continue to digest 
its five fat meals a day while young and 
highly civilised nations are faced with the 
terrible day-to-day problem of procuring 
one. There must be an end to this state of 
affairs, and an end there will surely be 
before very long. Let no one doubt it. 

That is that. 


To Jim 

Many visitors to the Tower of London 
admired Jim, the solemn raven who was 
often seen between the White Tower and the 
Beauchamp Tower. He is thought to have 
been about 100 when he died not long ago. 

^las, poor Jim! 

We think of him 
With something like affection. 

His day is done, 

His course is run, 

He’s now a recollection. 

Upon the green 
He oft was seen, 

With countenance so sour; 

So ancient grown, 

He was well known 

To all who viewed the Tower. 

His London pride 
Until he died 

Upon his heart was graven ; 

Tis understood 
He’s gone for good. 

Poor Jim, the Tower raven. 

© 

Two Shops 

W E hear from a lady reader of the 
C N who has been to two shops 
and a nursing home. 

The first shop was not a thousand 
miles from Piccadilly, and she bought 
a bunch of grapes for the nursing 
home. They were 7s 6d. 

The next week she bought a bunch for 
2s 6d in the suburbs, and at the nursing 
home her daughter said “ Thank you, 
Mother! These are lovely; those last 
week were not fit to eat.” 

© 

A King’s Prayer for His Chapel 

This is King Henry the Sixth’s prayer for 
King’s College Chapel, which he built for 
Cambridge. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who art thyself 
the temple of the holy City of God, 
the light thereof and its surpassing 
glory; glorify and lighten, we beseech 
thee, with thy perpetual presence, this 
earthly house built gloriously to thee ; 
and be pleased both to inspire and to 
accept its worship day by day, the 
praise of thankful lips and the prayers 
of faithful hearts; who livest and 
reignest with the Father, the Holy 
Spirit, one God, for ever and ever. 

Amen 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Courage, a saint said very long ago, is 
resistance to fear, mastery of fear, not 
the absence of it. 
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WAR trade & TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE 

From the British Labour Party 


Steel Up and Bricks Down 

We have more people at work than 
ever before in our history, and there 
is a flowing tide of prosperity. 

The Board of Trade offers the 
official opinion that both general 
trade and the defence trades are 
contributing to trade recovery, but 
it is very difficult to distinguish 
between their respective influences. 

Thus, we know that steel is making 
a new record through the special 
orders for warships and war-bonus- 
aided merchant ships, guns, rifles, 
shelters, aeroplanes, machines, and 
much other defence gear. On the 
other hand, we know that our biggest 
brick firm has had to shut four yards 
and reduce its dividends because 
fewer houses are being built. 

No Productive Value 

That is a sad contrast, for houses 
are needed and the building trade 
was one of the big factors that helped 
us out of the last deep depression. 

To the shopkeeper it seems the 
same whether the wages spent with 
him are derived from war trades or 
peace trades, but that is not so. In 
the immediate present, to pay out 
more wages for any sort of goods 
increases general consumption, but 
in the long run the story is very 
different. Making gigantic quan¬ 
tities of arms cannot go on for ever, 
and while it lasts it directs labour 
and capital to make articles that 
have no productive value. When 
it falls off, as it must do (whether we 
keep the peace or not), dislocation 
and distress must follow. 

No Path to Prosperity 

The coal industry has gained nothing 
by the defence revival. This seems 
strange, for it would seem that a 
call for more goods must call for the 
production of more fuel. The fact is, 
however, that coal economy and oil 
competition continue to tell. We 
produced in June just about the same 
quantity of coal as in June last year, 
and the number of miners employed 
was rather less than more. 

We must, therefore, hope that the 
Prime Minister’s efforts to arrive at 
a reasonable settlement of inter¬ 
national differences will succeed. We 
must not be led to believe that bor¬ 
rowing money, or levying huge taxes 
to make arms, is a path to prosperity. 

Lost Palace and 


Lost Village 


Two parties have just set out explor¬ 
ing, one to tiy to find Helig’s palace, the 
other seeking the lost Berkshire village 
of Scacourt. 

Long ago Helig, Lord of North Wales 
and of land bordering Cardigan bay, 
was feasting with his family and re¬ 
tainers. Suddenly a great storm arose, 
and the sea came up and destroyed his 
palace, Helig and his people escaping in 
the nick of time by climbing the hills 
round the bay. That is the story of 
Helig ap Glanawg ; dates of the catas¬ 
trophe differ widely between the years 
331 and 664. 

Now an attempt is being made to test 
the theory that the remnants of the 
palace lie in Conway Bay. 

Scacourt, Berkshire’s lost village, was 
once a busy place, for pilgrims came this 
way to a holy well, and 500 years ago 
two old houses were still inhabited. 


The _Britisli Labour Party has sent out 
an appeal which has been widely broadcast 
on the Continent, and as widely as possible 
in Germany,- from which we take the 
following. 

Come among you may say that the 
peace of Europe is being threatened 
because Germany is being encircled by 
enemies who wish to destroy vour 
country and to make the economic 
life of the German people impossible. 
That is a wicked misrepresentation, and 
your Propaganda Minister knows it. 

It is True that many European 
Powers have drawn close together in 
self-defence. British Labour has urged 
this policy upon our Government not 
to injure Germany but to preserve the 
peace of the world by making success-' 
ful aggression impossible. 

Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini, and 
the actual events for which these two 
men have been responsible—these arc 
the principal factors in driving the 
British to accept this policy. 

The British people have come to 
feel that their own security requires 
them to join with as many other 
countries as possible to keep the peace 
and resist aggression. 

We are your friends. War, in fact, 
threatens you not from outside but 
from inside your own country, and the 
responsibility for that threat belongs to 
Herr Hitler and his Government. Herr 


Hitler is encircling himself—and you. 
And it is all so foolish, so wicked, so 
futile ! Your country, ours, and others 
are spending hard-earned money in 
the creation of vast instruments of 
death and destruction. The brains, 
effort, and money going into arma¬ 
ments should be used to improve the 
social and economic life of the peoples. 

For all of us butter is better, than 
guns. What sheer madness it would. 
be for us to set about the beastly 
business of killing each other ! There 
is no need for war. Justice is" open to 
you and all of us without war. 

But what we cannot submit to is 
that we should be blackmailed and 
threatened by egotistic dictators. 
Only by peaceful collaboration 
can we build a. happy, secure, and 
prosperous world. 

Ear from wishing to encircle your 
country with a view to crushing it we 
invite you to come into the circle your¬ 
selves, to join up with a world-wide 
combination of nations so that the 
great abilities of the German people 
may make their contribution to the 
establishment of a friendly world in 
which mankind can prosper. 

Let the Governments of all lands 
know that the peoples have no wish 
to slaughter each other, but to live 
together in peace and friendship. 


The Silver & Gold in America’s Cellars 


D resident Roosevelt has lost, for a 
* time at any rate, the power to 
devalue the dollar if lie considers it 
necessary, but his Treasury may continue 
to exercise its powers in buying silver. 

Not only the millions over whom lie 
rules in America but tens of thousands 
of miners and others interested in the 
gold and silver mines of the world have 
been watching the President during the 
.past few weeks, for America has for five 
years now been the centre round which 
the values of these two metals (tin* value 
in bread and butter to ordinary people) 
have revolved. 

Two questions have been at issue—■ 
the power of the President to devalue 
the dollar again as Congress empowered 
him to do in 1934-, and his right to buy 
foreign silver. 

When financial disaster threatened to 
involve America in a great disaster in 

1933 drastic steps were taken by the 
Government to save the situation. 
Payments in gold were suspended and 
the export of the precious metal was 
prohibited. The Gold Reserve Act of 

1934 vested all the gold in the country 
in the Government and the President 
reduced the weight of gold in the dollar 
from about 25 to r5 grains. Hencefor¬ 
ward the price at which the American 
Treasury would buy and sell gold was 35 
dollars an ounce. 

But this was not the only step taken, 
for with the object of having its money 
stock in a ratio of one-fourth silver and 

The Texas Boys 

Three boys from the cotton-producing 
areas of Texas arrived at Liverpool the 
other day on a visit to several cotton 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire. 
Among other places they will visit the 
cotton research station at Harpenden. 
They are making a 14,000 mile tour to 
see their cotton made up. 


three-fourths gold an Act was passed 
authorising the President to call in all 
silver in exchange for coin or currency, 
and to buy the metal at home or abroad 
to achieve the proportions laid down in 
the Act. 

As a result of these measures the 
imports of gold in 1935 were eight times 
the value of those in 1933, while the 
.silver imports jumped six times in 
value. 

The silver question is an important 
one because America is itself an impor¬ 
tant producer of the metal. The Treasury 
can and does fix the price it will pay for 
silver and it is now paying about 2s Cd 
an ounce for American silver and about 
one-third less for foreign silver. 

This purchase of silver has benefited 
Mexico and Canada, both considerable 
producers, and there are Americans who 
complain that such purchases are 
really advances to these countries. The 
answer to this is that it enables these 
countries to buy American goods. 

The result of these measures has been 
extraordinary, America’s stock of gold 
at the end of last year amounting to 
£2500,000,000, or a little more than the 
gold reserves of all the rest of the world, 
and £188,000,000 of silver. 

A decision not to continue buying 
silver would have serious consequences 
in Mexico and Canada, and also in India, 
where silver is still used as the savings of 
the people, and its market value is 
therefore of much importance. 

A Packet of Bees 

A big parcel marked “ Fragile, with 
Care ’’ was handled by the postal 
authorities at Butte in Montana, the 
other day, as carefully as if it was 
dynamite not long ago ! This was be¬ 
cause they had - spied' another little 
notice on the box saying that the pack¬ 
age contained 250,000 honey bees 1 
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News From Down 
Under London 

What a picture of the remote past 
was called to mind the other day when 
excavators at East Finchley discovered 
in the clay a fossilised crab which sank 
to death in the depths millions of years 
ago- where engineers are now making 
a railway. 

We owe London in part to its clay, 
but still more to the sand and gravel 
that overlie the clay. To north and 
south of London are enormous de¬ 
posits of chalk, formed of countless 
billions of dead shell creatures of the 
infinitely ancient past. The clay, and 
the sand and gravel that rivers 
brought lie in a huge basin, a hollow 
in that chalk. The sand and gravel 
vary in thickness of deposit between 
50 to 150 feet, but the clay at its 
deepest is 500 feet deep. The clay was 
formed in a sea and estuary in which 
the water is estimated to have been 
600 feet deep. 

Great Oak Forests 

In it lived crocodiles, alligators, 
turtles, swordfish, sawfish, and many 
creatures now confined to the warm 
waters of the oceans ; and on its banks 
grew trees and plants restricted today 
to tropical or sub-tropical climates. 
That sea had sharks, and sea snakes 
as big as existing boa constrictors. 

When the waters receded great oak 
forests grew up on the clay, and these 
oaks, together with other forest 
giants, with brambles and other stiff 
undergrowth, were far too formidable 
for the tools and labour available in 
the times when men first began to 
settle about the site of the future 
London. 

It was the sand and gravel, unevenly 
distributed about the area, that made 
a city possible. It was covered by a 
lighter growth of vegetation, and, 
more important still, k afforded good 
drainage for water, which, seeping 
down, was held at the junction be¬ 
tween gravel and clay, and so formed 
an unfailing source of pure water 
supply. We still use wells in London 
that tap these underground supplies. 

After Millions of Years 

It seems a providential gift that 
where the gravel occurred there were 
often deposits of brick earth, as on the 
site of St Paul’s Cathedral, for exam¬ 
ple. The Romans, and perhaps their 
British forerunners, built kilns where 
these brick-earth deposits were found, 
and made their bricks on the sites of 
their buildings. 

East Finchley’s crab belongs to that 
dim and distant past which long pre¬ 
ceded the coming of men to London ; 
there could have been no men in 
existence when this ancient wonder 
drew its last watery breath. Its re¬ 
appearance after millions of years of 
oblivion is a reminder of the marvels 
that underlie our feet as we make our 
way about London and realise by 
what a happy coincidence it is that 
clay, gravel, and water should have 
prepared the way for the greatest city 
the world has known. 


Manchester Corporation has just com¬ 
pleted the erection of its 30,000th 
municipal house. 
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the Cornfield—the 
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most b 


The BBC have gone to the Bible for one of their little plays ; 
they have broadcast tins week the story of Ruth in the Cornfield. 

It comes from the dark days of the Children of Israel, about a 
thousand years before the birth of Jesus. It is one of the most 
beautiful of all the tales in the Bible, a little picture of life in 
Canaan which tells us much of the manners and customs of those 
far-ofF times. But Ruth is more than a story : she is one of the 
Bible’s great landmarks, standing out as witness to an epoch, for 
she was a daughter of the Moabites, a tribe outside the Chosen 
Race, and she became the mother of the grandfather of David, first 
king over all Israel. We give the story here from Arthur Mee’s 
Children’s Bible, with the lovely pictures by William Hatherell 

IT came to pass, in the days when the Naomi'said unto her two daugliters- 
* judges ruled, that there was a in-law, Go, return each to her mother’s 
famine in the land; and a certain house ; the Lord deal kindly with 
man of Bethlehem-Judah' went to ' you, as ye have dealt with the dead 
sojourn in the country of Moab, he,- and with me. The Lord grant you 
and his wife, and his two sons. that ye may find rest, each of you in 

The name of the man was Elimelech the house of her husband. Then she 
and the name of his wife Naomi, and " kissed them, and they lifted up their 
tile name of his two sons Malilon and voice, and wept. . 

Chilion. Naomi’s husband died ; 'and They said unto her. Surely we will 

she was left, and her two sons ; and return with thee unto thy people ; 
they took them wives of the women and Naomi said, -Turn again, my 
of Moab. The name of . the one .was daughters : why will ve go with me ? 
Orpah, and the name of the other Turn again, my daughters, go your 
Ruth, and they dwelled there about way ; for I am too old. It grieveth 
ten years. Malilon and Chilion died • me much for your sakes that the hand 
also, both of them ; and the woman of the Lord is gone out against me. 
was left of her sons and her husband. ■ They lifted up their voice, and 
Then she arose with her daughters- - wept again ; and Orpah kissed her 
in-law, that she might return from - mother-in-la>v, but Ruth clave unto 
the country of Moab, for she had her, and said: 

heard how the Lord had visited his Intreat me not to leave thee, or to. 

people in giving them bread. Where- return from following after thee ; for 
fore she went forth out of the place . whither thou goest I will go ; and where 
where she was, and her .two daughters- thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy people 
in-law with her; and they went on the 1 shall be my people, and thy . God my 
way to return unto the land of Judah. God. Where thou diest will I die, and 



there will I be buried. The Lord do so 
to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me. 

When she saw that she was stead¬ 
fastly minded to go with her she left 
speaking unto her, so they went 
until they came to Bethlehem, in the 
beginning of barley harvest. 

The Mighty Man of Wealth 

NTaomi had a kinsman of her hus- 
* band’s, a mighty man of wealth, 
and his name was Boaz. Ruth said 
unto Naomi, Let me now go to the 
field, and glean ears of corn after him 
in whose sight I shall find grace ; and 
she said to her, Go, my daughter. She 
went and gleaned in the field after 
the reapers : and her hap was to light 
on a part of the field belonging to Boaz. 

And, behold, Boaz came from 
Bethlehem, and said unto the reapers, 
The Lord be with you. And they 
answered him, The Lord bless thee. 

Then said Boaz unto his servant 
that was set over the reapers, Whose 
damsel is this ? And the servant that 
was set over the reapers answered and 
said. It is the Moabitish damsel that 
came back with Naomi out of the 
country of Moab ; and she said, I pray 
you, let me glean and gather after 
the reapers among the sheaves; so 
she came, and hath continued even 
from the morning until now. 

Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest 
thou not, my daughter ? Go not to 
glean in another field, neither go from 
hence, but abide here fast by my 
maidens. Let thine eyes be on the 
field that they do reap, and go thou 
after them ; have I not charged the 
young men that they shall not touch 
thee ? And when thou art athirst, 
go unto the vessels, and drink of that 
which the young men have drawn. 

Then she fell on her face, and bowed 
herself to the ground, and said unto 
him, Why have I found grace in thine 
eyes, that thou shouldest take know¬ 
ledge of me, seeing I am a stranger ? 

Boaz said unto her, It hath fully 
been shewed me all that thou hast 
done unto thy mother-in-law since 
the death of thine husband ; and how 
thou hast left thy father and thy 
mother, and the land of thy nativity, 
and art come unto a people which 


thou knowest not. The Lord recom¬ 
pense thy work, and a full reward be 
given thee of the Lord God of Israel, 
under whose wings thou art come to 
trust. 

Then she said, Let me find favour 
in thy sight, my lord, for that thou 
hast comforted me, and for that thou 
hast spoken friendly unto thine hand¬ 
maid, though I be not like unto one of 
thine handmaidens. 

Boaz said, At mealtime come thou 
hither, and eat of the bread, and dip 
thy morsel in the vinegar ; and she 
sat beside the reapers, and he reached 
her parched corn, and she did eat. 

The Gleaners in the Field A 

hen Ruth was risen up to glean 
Boaz commanded his young 
men, saying, Let her glean even 
among the sheaves, and reproach her 
not; and let fall also some of the 
handfuls of purpose for her, and leave 
them, that she may glean them, and 
rebuke her not. So she gleaned until 
even, and beat out that she had 
gleaned. And she took it up and 
went into the city. And her mother- 
in-law said unto her, Where hast thou; 
gleaned today, and where wroughtest 
thou ? Blessed be he that did take 
knowledge of thee. :l 

She said, The man’s name with 
whom I wrought today is Boaz ; and 
Naomi said, Blessed be he of the 
Lord, who hath not left off his kind¬ 
ness to the living and to the dead. 
The man is near of kin unto us, one of 
our next kinsmen. Ruth said, He said 
unto me also, Thou shalt keep fast by 
my young men, until they have ended 
all my harvest; and Naomi said, It 
is good, my daughter, that thou go out 
with his maidens, that they meet thee 
not in any other field. So she kept 
fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean. 

Then Naomi said unto her. My' 
daughter, shall I not seek rest for theet 
that it may be well with thee ? Arid-' 
now is not Boaz of our kindred, with ' 
whose maidens thou wast ? Behold, 
he winnoweth barley tonight in the 
threshing-floor. Wash thyself there¬ 
fore, and anoint thee, and put thy 
raiment upon thee, and get thee down 
to the floor ; but make not thyself 
known unto the man, until he shall 



Hearest thou not, my daughter? Go not to glean in another field, 
neither go from hence, but abide here fast by my maidens 
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have done eating and drinking. And 
it shall be, when he lieth down, that 
thou shalt mark the place where he 
shall lie, and thou shalt go in, and 
uncover his feet and lay thee down. 
And she did according to all that her 
mother-in-law bade her. 

And when Boaz had eaten and 
drunk, and his heart was merry, he 
went to lie down at the end of the heap 
of corn; and she came softly, and 
uncovered his feet, and laid her down. 

And it came to pass at midnight 
that the man turned, and, behold, a 
woman lay at his feet. He said. Who 
art thou? And she answered, I'am 
Ruth thine handmaid. And he said. 
Blessed be thou of the Lord, my 
daughter. Fear not; for all the city 
of my people doth know that thou 
art a virtuous woman. It is true that 
I am thy near kinsman ; howbeit, 
there is a kinsman nearer than I. 
Tarry this night, and it shall be in the 
morning that if he will perform unto 
thee the part of a kinsman, well; let 
him do the kinsman’s part. But if he 
will not do the part of a kinsman to 
thee, then will I do the part of a 
kinsman to thee, as the Lord liveth : 
lie down until the morning. 

And she lay at his feet until the 
morning ; and she rose up. And he 
said, Bring the vail that thou hast 
upon thee, and hold it; and when 
she held it he measured six measures 
of barley, and laid it on her, and she 
went into the city. And when she 
came to her mother-in-law she told 
her all that the man had done. And 
she said, These ,six measures of barley 
gave he me ; for he said, Go not 
empty unto thy mother-in-law. Then 
said she, Sit still, my daughter, until 
thou know how the matter will fall. 

! Boaz Among the Elders 

Then went Boaz up to the gate, 
7 and sat him down there ; and 
behold, the kinsman of whom Boaz 
spake came by, unto whom he said. 
Ho, such a one ! turn aside, sit down 
liere. And he turned aside, and sat 
down. And he took ten men of the 
elders of the city, and said, Sit ye 
down here. 

And he said unto the kinsman, 
Naomi, that is come again out of the 


country of Moab, selleth a parcel of 
land, which was our brother Elime- 
lech’s. And I thought to advertise 
thee, saying, Buy it before the 
inhabitants, and before the elders of 
my people. If thou wilt redeem it, 
redeem it; but if thou wilt not redeem 
it, then tell me, that I may know, for 
there is none to redeem it beside thee, 
and I am after thee. And he said, I 
will redeem it. Then said Boaz, What 
day thou buyest the field of the hand 
of Naomi, thou must buy it also of 
Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the 
dead, to raise up the name of the dead 
upon his inheritance. 

And the kinsman said, I cannot 
redeem it for myself, lest I mar mine 
own inheritance; redeem thou my 
right to thyself, for I cannot. 

The Kinsman’s Shoe 

ow this was the manner in former 
time in Israel concerning re¬ 
deeming and concerning changing, for 
to confirm all things : a man plucked 
off his shoe, and gave it to his neigh¬ 
bour, and this was a testimony in 
Israel. Therefore the kinsman said 
unto Boaz, Buy it for thee. So he 
drew off his shoe. 

And Boaz said unto the elders, and 
unto all the people, Ye are witnesses 
that I have bought all that was Elime- 
lech’s, and all that was Chilion’s and 
Mahlon’s, of the hand of Naomi. • 
Moreover Ruth the Moabitess have I 
purchased to be my wife, to raise up 
the name of the dead upon his in¬ 
heritance, that the name of the dead 
be not cut off from among his brethren, 
and from the gate of his place. 

And all the people said, We are 
witnesses. 

So Boaz took Ruth and she was his 
wife, and she bare a son. And the 
women said unto Naomi, Blessed be 
the Lord, which hath not left thee 
this day without a kinsman, that his 
name may be famous in Israel. And 
he shall be unto thee a restorer of thy 
life, and a nourisher of thine old age, 
for thy daughter-in-law, which loveth 
thee, which is better to thee than seven 
sons, hath born him. And Naomi took 
the child, and laid it in her bosom, 
and became nurse unto it. 



She gleaned in the field until even, and beat out that 
she had gleaned 



Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee ; 
, for whither thou goest I will go 



So they went until they came to Bethlehem, in the beginning 
• - • ' ; of barley harvest 
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Public Funds in 
Great Disasters 

Could We Make More 
Use of Them ? 

When a miner is killed his depen¬ 
dents receive compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. , 

Apart from his relatives and fellow 
workers no one hears about it, but if his 
death occurs in a great mine disaster 
public attention is directed to the many 
deaths involved, and the public pours in - 
subscriptions to help the bereaved, show¬ 
ing that many generous hearts exist 
among us. 

When a sailor of the Royal Navy is 
killed his widow or other dependents are 
compensated according to a regular 
scale, and the public at large know 
nothing of the loss. If, however, a sub¬ 
marine is lost, as was the case with the 
Thetis, and many gallant sailors perish 
at one time, the public, with the sad case 
before them, gives very liberally to 
subscription lists. 

It has been suggested that it might 
be well to direct public sympathy to help 
in all such cases, and not only in those 
of a spectacular character. This might 
be done by creating a special relief fund 
and paying into it a part of the money 
subscribed in connection with big 
disasters. Then the widow of a brave man 
who perishes alone, unknown to the 
public, would share in public generosity 
excited by special cases. 

Little Wonders and 
Delights 

London is losing Miss Mona Rigsby, 
who goes back to Trinidad a barrister 
at 21, the first lady of West Indies to be 
called to the English Bar. 

During her years in England she has 
worked hard and played hard ; she has 
been everywhere and made hosts of 
friends, and she takes home memories 
of a stay of unclouded happiness. And 
what impression remains sharpest in her 
mind ? There are two, each marking an 
extremity of climate new to her. 

In London she saw her first snow, and 
could not believe her eyes until she had 
been out, felt, and even tasted it. The 
other marvel to her was her first sight 
of a fireplace in a living-room 1 

Such are the little things, common¬ 
places to us, that impress strangers who 
see them for the first time. 

One of the strangest pictures of this 
delight in simple but unusual pleasures 
is recorded by Mr William Beebe, the 
famous American naturalist. While 
exploring in British Guiana he travelled 
some way by a single-track railway 
skirting the jungle, and at one place the 
train was approached by a bright-faced 
black boy who stepped on board a train 
for the first time in his life. 

As the train began to move slowly 
along he closed his eyes in rapture ; he 
had become a traveller by the white 
man’s magic, and no journey on a 
wizard’s carpet was more wonderful. 
It was only a few seconds from one end 
of the station to the other, but to him 
it was a little eternity of delight. He 
opened his eyes before the train quite 
cleared the station, stepped off on to 
the platform and went his way back to 
his jungle farm, thrilled with an abiding 
wonder. He had become a great 
adventurer ; he had travelled hundreds 
of feet by train ! 

The Cat and the Kittens 

A correspondent in East Kent tells 
us of a cat which, evidently realising that 
its owner would have its kittens killed, 
made a “nest” for them among thick 
undergrowth almost a quarter of a mile 
from its home. The cat still presents 
itself for meals twice a day, but all 
efforts to catch the five kittens have 
failed, and they are now roaming the 
wood, as wild and wary as real wild cats. 
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THE TUDOR STREET 

/'Axe of the loveliest streets in 
^ England has been bought for the 
National Trust. Chiddingstone in 
Kent is safe for ever from the speculat¬ 
ing builder, as West Wycombe in 
Buckinghamshire is, thanks to the 
Society of Arts. 

Chiddingstone is eight miles from 
Sevenoaks and four from Edenbridge, 
in the heart of the country through 
which Harold marched to Hastings.to 
meet the Conqueror. 

Set in a group of trees marvellously 
rich, with a magnificent cedar, a tall 
fir towering up to the sky, a magnolia 
tree by the south wall, and a wistaria 
creeping over the porch, the church 
tower has looked down on the life of 
this small place 700 years, and from 
its walls have looked down through all 
these centuries a comical group of 
weird and merry men. 

Darby and Joan ■ 

It is one of the best collections of 
stone faces in Kent. One is. double¬ 
headed, one is having a hearty laugh, 
some have big mouths and some their 
tongues out, and the strangest of all 
has two noses, two mouths, and three 
eyes. On the hood of one of the 
windows is a dear Darby and Joan, 
and on the inner doorway of the 
porch are two women with quaint hats 
on their curly heads. 

Most of the structure is 13th 
century. The iron gravestones in the 
floor were fashioned in the iron 
furnace at Cowden, one of the last 
furnaces to close down before the 
south of England surrendered the 
iron sceptre to the north. Under 
one of these stones lies Richard 
Sfreatfeild, of the big house. He was 
only 40 when he died in 1601, but he 
was evidently much beloved, for we 
read: 

God hath his soul, this, town his fame, 

The poor a portion large of all his 
■worldy store. 

Good Richard Streatfeild’s people 
have been here from then till now. 
They rebuilt Chiddingstone Castle a 
hundred years after Richard’s time, 
and still it is in their hands. With 
them here have lived their kinsmen the 
Woodgates ; as far back as 1700 there 
were nearly 40 Woodgates and Streat- 
feilds buried here. 


OF CHIDDINGSTONE 

For centuries men must have loved 
this little piece of Kent, which can 
hardly have changed since Shakespeare 
died. The lovely houses in. Chidding¬ 
stone Street were built in the days of 
Henry the Seventh and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. There has been a great house 
in the park, the home of the Streat- 
feilds, since 1500, standing where the 
modern house now stands, seen from 
the bridge below the church ; the park 
is not in the purchase by the National 
Trust. By the public footpath in the 
park an ancient arch dated 1586 
stands solitary on a little hill, and 
facing it is an enormous sandstone 
rock they call the Chiding Stone. It 
has been left where it stands by 
Nature, worn into its shape as the 
great rocks have been worn at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells six miles- away. It is 
thought it may have been used as a 
shrine by people .who. were here when, 
no stone but this existed of all the 
Chiddingstone we see. 

Round about it lies Chiddingstone 
Causeway, .with a small memorial 
church built by the architect of West¬ 
minster Cathedral, and Chiddingstone 
Hoath, which has a few houses cluster¬ 
ing round its green, .one .very lovely 
one with charming windows, and Batts 
House a little way along the lane, 
half old, half new, like a piece of 
Tudor England climbing up the hill. 

Streatfeild’s History of Kent 

Of all the Streatfeilds who lie here 
the most famous is Thomas, who died 
in the year of revolution, 1848. 
Every lover of Kent should think of 
Thomas Sfreatfeild here. For 50 years 
he dreamed of a colossal History of 
Kent. He got 300 subscribers for it, 
a support almost without parallel in 
those days. He had an artist always 
copying portraits, a wood-engraver 
always at his house. He examined 
thousands of documents. He prepared 
hundreds of copper plates and wood 
blocks. He was filled with enthusiasm 
to think how great his work could be. 
Then, on the very eve of launching 
“ such a history of our county as 
posterity will be unwilling to forget,” 
he was struck with paralysis and his 
half-century’s work was done; his 
manuscripts are manuscripts still, 
the unfinished work of a great and 
noble life lived at Chiddingstone. 


The Little Island of Quiet 


W orkmen are busy again in Staple 
Inn, the delightful alcove of peace 
and quiet into which we turn from the 
roar and bustle of Holborn. 

The ancient gabled houses which front 
the crowded street have already been 
restored ; they are almost the only re¬ 
maining examples of London shops as 
the Elizabethans knew them. But the 
courts within, which are Georgian, 
dating from the middle of the 18th 
century, were also in need of repair. 
The entire roof length is being restored, 
the ancient beams removed where the 
worm and the death-watch beetle have 
been at work, and new beams put in to 
take the strain of the weight overhead, 
even where the old ones are good 
enough to remain. 

And the offices,; where many firms 
have been established for long genera¬ 
tions, are also gradually being repaired 
and restored inside, their occupants 


removing' to one part of the Inn while 
the workmen put other sections to 
rights. 

Nearly a hundred years ago the great 
New England novelist Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne, coming here in 1853 to be 
American Consul in Liverpool, paid his 
first visit to London, and saw Staple 
Inn for the first time, and wrote of it : 

“ A boy was reading at one of the 
windows. There was not a quieter spot 
in England than this. In all the 
hundreds of years since London was 
built it has not been able to sweep its 
roaring tide over that little island of 
quiet.” 

But, for all the quiet. Staple Inn 
has had excitement and adventure. 
On November 27, 1756, a destructive 
fire resulted in four deaths, an event 
commemorated by a Latin inscription 
over one of the doorways, meaning “ It 
arose from the flames in the year 1757.” 


July IS, 1939 


A Great Man s 
Little Fund 

Benjamin Franklin’s Good 
Will and Bad Arithmetic 

Benjamin Franklin, who among 
other famous researchers into the 
nature of electricity left the lightning 
conductor to the world, left also to his 
native country a problem in lightning 
calculation. 

It has now come up for revision. To 
Philadelphia, where he was Postmaster 
200 years ago, he bequeathed a loan of 
^1000 to help young craftsmen to gain 
a start in life. His calculation was that 
the £1000, carefully handled, should, 
with interest accumulating at 5 per cent, 
reach ^131,000 in a century. 

When the century was up, in 1890, 
he desired that Philadelphia should take 
^100,000 for a new waterworks, or some- ■ 
thing equally useful. Little did Benjamin 
Franklin, with all his scientific foresight, 
imagine what water power would be in 
the United States by that day ! But he 
calculated that the remaining 731,000 
might if invested amount to ,£4,061,000 
in another century. Of that Philadelphia 
was to take /i,061,000, and the remain¬ 
ing £3,000,000 was to go to the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

There (said Benjamin! his calculations 
ended, and he would not presume to 
carry his views farther. In' that re¬ 
luctance to forecast the future he was 
wise, for when the hundred years were, 
up the apprentices he had intended to. 
benefit had ceased to exist, replaced in 
the age of machinery, mass production, 
and the Trust—a'Trust unlike his own. 

Even his Trust had failed to respond 
to. his hopes. Philadelphia found far 
less than £100,000 to appropriate, and 
now, 50 years later, all that remains of 
the Benjamin Franklin bequest is £8000. 

It is better than nothing, and it is a 
standing memorial to a good man's 
good will. It has, at any rate, multiplied 
eight-fold, and Philadelphia hopes to 
keep it moving as a fund to lend sums 
of £Go to young men who can make 
good use of such loans. 

Old Tales of Our Waterways 

For many years wise people have 
deplored the falling into disuse of the 
canals that seam our land, and, as C'N 
readers know, there is a movement to 
bring them back to use. 

Those who wish to effect this, reform 
find to their dismay, however, that 
bargemen have grown so few that a , 
new race will have to be evolved, taught, 
trained, and set at large on these 
cheapest of silent routes for merchandise. 

There is an aspect of canal life of 
other days that has rarely attracted 
the notice of writers of fiction, yet 
there is nothing much stranger in the 
story of our commerce. A century ago 
canals were greatly in favour, but then 
came a sudden scandal, with tales of 
wholesale robberies from the barges, 
and of robberies on land facilitated by 
use of these waterways. 

The formation of organised police 
forces in London, Liverpool, and other 
cities turned hundreds of professional 
criminals away from those guarded 
centres and let them loose on the country, 
where such guardian forces had not yet 
been established. Many of them reached 
the canals and organised a veritable 
trade in robberjr. 

So numerous were the thefts from the 
barges that receivers of stolen property 
set up shops all along the canals, and 
it followed then that burglars, robbing 
houses and business premises far from 
the canals, carried their booty to them 
by night, the bargemen receiving the 
loot and carrying it away to be disposed 
of at the premises of a receiver a hundred 
miles or- more away, beyond the reach 
of the police. 

The nefarious trade was broken up 
when the whole country was policed. 
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The Oil Borers 

100 Tons Comes Up 

Oil has been struck at Newark, in 
Notts, not for the first time in England. 

This boring is more promising than 
others made by the D’Arcy Explora¬ 
tion Company, which is associated 
with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
It has explored possible sources of it 
in Dorset, Hampshire, and Sussex, as 
well as in Nottingham ; and hopes 
of finding it have not yet been given 
up in' Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Scotland. 

In some of these areas the traces of 
oil have seeped up to the surface, 
only to disappoint when deep borings 
have failed to reveal enough oil to 
make the sinking of wells profitable. 
The Newark test well is far more 
promising than the others because in 
one week it rewarded the search for 
it by producing ioo tons of oil. The 
searchers must have thought that 
their long-continued efforts were about 
to be rewarded. At Portsdown and at 
Henfield the drilling went down a 
mile or more without finding enough 
oil to be of commercial value. The 
Portsdown venture cost £50,000. 

At Newark the boring came on oil 
at 1914 feet below the surface, in the 
sandstone above the coal measures, 
and when the oil rvas being brought 
up, about 50 feet of oil sand had been 
penetrated. This oil sand is to be 
further explored, and a deeper boring 
will seek what is to be found in the 
limestone below the coal. 

Trapped in the Sand 

It should be explained that oil, 
which is probably derived from the 
sediment of ancient oceans and seas, 
is generally found in strata composed 
of sand, clay, and sometimes lime¬ 
stone. The clays and the limestones 
rarely hold oil, but the sand traps it 
and, like a sponge, soaks it up and 
holds it. The oil geologist’s hope is to 
find it in quantity, in a porous sand 
or sandstone, above a formation 
through which it cannot sink. 

A third of a mile, as at Newark, or 
a mile as at Portsdown, is not a very 
deep boring for oil. There is a well in 
Texas more than two miles deep, and 
drillings of three miles are contem¬ 
plated, for though the drilling is 
expensive the rewards may be great. 
About one well in four sunk in what 
are recognised as oil districts finds oil, 
but this is only when the boring has 
been made after careful scientific 
investigation beforehand. Wells sunk 
on a hit-or-miss system succeed only 
about four times in a hundred. 

The Newark oil well, sunk after 
laborious investigation, may reward 
the efforts of seekers who have perse¬ 
vered in the face of several failures. 
Oil in Nottingham may seem to them 
like balm in Gilead. 

Plato in the Pit 

Mr Ivor Thomas of Rhos, Wrexham, 
has just taken a B A degree. Behind 
that commonplace statement is a story 
of a long struggle. A working miner, he 
used all his spare moments to good pur¬ 
pose, and actually read Plato in Greek 
in spare moments down the pit, his only 
light being that of his Davy lamp. 

Seventy pastors and 2000 people took 
part in the service to celebrate the second 
year of Pastor Niemoller’s illegal cap¬ 
tivity in a concentration camp. 


The Children s Newspaper 


The 600 Teddy Bears 


CAN THEY 

''The suggestion that by growing 
eucalyptus trees in the Channel 
Islands it might be possible to provide 
a food supply so that koalas could be 
kept at the Zoo is particularly in¬ 
teresting to Australians. 

At this very time a number of 
schemes are being considered in Aus¬ 
tralia itself, ‘ the home of the koala, 
to try to arrest the decline in numbers 
of this slowly vanishing species, by 
providing more adequate supplies of 
the only food they will eat. 



Mother and baby 


Clearance of forest lands by settlers, 
and destruction by the bush fires 
which unfortunately so often ravage 
Australia in summer months, are the 
two chief reasons why the koala 
population of the State of Victoria 
alone, once numbered in hundreds of 
thousands if not millions, has shrunk 
to a total believed to be under 600, 
while in New South Wales the koala is 
no longer to be found at all in the 
wild state. 

The funny little teddy bear is un¬ 
fortunately a finicky eater. He eats 
only the leaves of certain species of 
the eucalyptus tree, and to make 
matters worse his diet has to be con¬ 
stantly assorted among the half-dozen 
odd sorts of eucalyptus which he will 
eat, as from time to time the koala 
goes right off one sort and can only 
be tempted to eat by a change of diet. 
Any chance of keeping koalas alive, 

CHANGING AFRICA 

Better Life for Man and Beast 

Even in the wilds of Africa it is the 
click of the camera rather than the 
click of the gun that is being heard. 

Supporting the work of the Society 
for the Preservation of the Fauna of 
the Empire the other day, the Duke of 
Gloucester called attention to an address 
by Colonel Stevenson-Haniilton, who 
has been in charge of the Kruger 
National Park for 36 years. The colonel 
stated that there had been an astonish¬ 
ing change in public sentiment towards 
wild life, and that everywhere he saw 
the camera replacing the rifle. 

Speaking after the Duke, the Belgian 
Ambassador suggested that when next 
in Africa he should pay a visit to the 
Parc National de la Garamba, which 
forms the boundary between the Belgian 
Congo and the Sudan for over 60 miles, 
with no dividing line for Nature lovers. 

The ambassador added that the 
Belgian colonial authorities, having 
successfully waged war on sleeping 
sickness, are about to start a campaign 
against leprosy. Africa, so deadly in the 
past for man and beast, is clearly 
becoming a continent in which both may 
live in increasing health and security. 


BE SAVED? 

therefore, either in captivity or free¬ 
dom, depends on having easy access to 
several kinds of eucalyptus leaves. 

One interesting proposal to increase 
the koala food supply in Victoria has 
just come from the Australian Natives 
Association, an influential public body 
with 46,000 members. All these mem¬ 
bers were sent a circular asking for 
their assistance, if they lived in suitable 
districts, in getting started plantations 
of eucalyptus near their own towns in 
which, it is hoped, colonies of koalas 
could eventually be settled. 

These Town Forests, as they will 
be called, would of course be some 
years in growing to usable size, and it 
is hoped that while they are growing 
the koala reserves which the Govern¬ 
ment has already established in several 
places will increase sufficiently to pro¬ 
vide “ colonists ” for the new forests. 

The Schools Are Helping 

Victoria school children, who 
naturally want to give all the help they 
can to save Billy Blue-Gum, as the 
koala is affectionately known to many 
of them, are doing their bit too. One 
group, the League of Youth of Aus¬ 
tralia, is prepared to help the ANA 
to fence the proposed town forests. 
Already school children all over the 
State are helping by planting in their 
school gardens seedling gum trees of 
the types suitable for food, and when 
these trees get old enough they will be 
transplanted to the nearest town 
forest. Such is the enthusiasm of the 
new Save the Koala movement that 
no fewer than 860 schools have applied 
to the State Schools Nursery for 
seedling supplies at the time of writing, 
and the number of koala-minded 
schools is growing day by day. 

Victoria has much to repent in the 
treatment of the koala in the reckless 
pioneering days, when thousands of 
the harmless little creatures were 
slaughtered by sportsmen with no 
conscience. The State's conscience is 
fully awake today, and it will not be 
Victoria’s fault if her koala population 
in years to come is not again num¬ 
bered in thousands. 

ALL MANNER OF MUSIC 

The Haslemere Festival 

In Haslemere Hall, Surrey, next 
Monday, lovers of old-time music are 
hoping to hear once again that amazing 
genius of 82 summers, Arnold Dolmetsch, 
enchant them with the clavichord. 

The occasion will be the first of 
twelve concerts of music from the 
16th to the 18th century which his 
family and their friends are giving at 
the 15th annual festival in which the 
compositions are played on the types of 
instruments for which they were written. 

All attending the festival will have 
the opportunity, not only of visiting 
the workshops’ in which these old- 
world instruments are being made, but 
of purchasing them at cost price, for 
Mr Dolmetsch wishes that the practice 
of playing Old Music with the right 
instruments should spread widely. It 
is wonderful to find how valuable has 
been the research into the music which 
was played on instruments whose names 
are familiar to most of us only through 
the Bible and Shakespeare. 

One concert will be devoted to the 
Court Music of France, and will include 
songs written by Mary Queen of Scots 
and King Henry the Fourth of France. 


Ilj 

Patron Saint of 
World Tennis 

Wallis Myers and 
Wimbledon 

Wimbledon of 1939 has come and 
gone. New names are inscribed on the 
Championship Cups, fresh memories 
added to those of other years. 

There was one memory which 
cannot come again, and yet cannot be 
effaced. It is that of our old friend 
Wallis Myers, who had been at the 
Wimbledons, old and new, for more 
than 30 years. Every champion of his 
generation had been known to him, 
from the Renshaws to the Dohertys, 
from the first challenging Americans 
to the Australians and the French 
Musketeers. 

Every one of them had known him, 
most had played with him, and he had 
carried the banner of lawn tennis to 
every court in Europe and in the 
United States. 

Those among these famous players 
whom he has left behind will miss him 
most, and none more than the Ameri¬ 
cans. From the United States a letter 
has been sent to England, and to the 
Editor of the newspaper he so ably 
and so long represented as lawn tennis 
correspondent, signed by every leading 
player in America. 

Founder of the Davis Cup 

To read it is to scan the history of 
lawn tennis since the game became a 
world tourney, for among the signa¬ 
tures are those of Dwight Davis, who 
founded the competition of the 
Davis Cup ; Beals Wright; Maurice 
McLoughlin, who fought to take it to 
the States; William M. Johnston, 
who helped to win it and was a Wim¬ 
bledon Champion ; Wilmer Allison, 
Frank Shields, John van Ryn, Sidney 
Wood, Norris Williams, and others 
who shared with Holcombe Ward or 
Watson Washburn the not yet with¬ 
ered laurels of lawn tennis. To theirs 
are added the signatures of Helen 
Wills Moody and Mrs Wightman, who 
founded the Wightman Cup for ladies 
and showed how to defend it. 

Those names would alone show how 
intimate were the ties that bound 
Wallis Myers to all that is best in lawn 
tennis, but the simple words of the 
letter tell it clearly. 

“ It will seem strange (it says) to all 
the old timers and many of the 
present generation not to find him at 
Wimbledon, and once again to renew 
his friendship, and to feel the warm 
welcome he so generously extended 
to all players and visitors from 
overseas.” 

Friends of a Lost Friend 

These visitors from overseas write 
as friends of a lost friend. They go 
farther by attempting to say what he 
did to encourage the idea of playing 
the game for the game’s sake, and to 
make its international tournaments a 
means of bringing nations together in 
friendly rivalry, without regrets : 

T0 set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

T0 count the: life of battle good 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 

It is an ideal which has not yet 
vanished among those who meet, to 
win or lose, at Wimbledon. 
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People of 1000 
Centuries Ago 

Their Works Do 
Follow Them 

A new exhibition of art has been 
acquired by South Africa, and 
curiously enough it is one of the oldest 
showplaces of its kind in the continent. 

The work of a forgotten people who 
may have passed out of existence 100,000 
3-ears ago, and were perhaps enjoying a 
civilisation of their own 100,000 years 
before that, the exhibition is of ex¬ 
ceptional interest. 

To see what these ancient people 
could do we have to visit Klerksdorp in 
South-West Transvaal, for here are rock 
carvings which are to become a national 
monument. On the rocks are engravings 
declared by Professor Van Riet Lowe to 
be the finest in South Africa. They show 
remarkably lifelike pictures of a rhino¬ 
ceros, an elephant, a zebra, giraffe, a 
flight of geese, and other creatures ; and 
all are the cultural expression of a race 
older than the Bushman. 

Hundreds of stone axes have been 
found in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and the site is a silent witness to a race 
which had its day nearly a quarter of a 
million years ago. 

The Leaves of the Trees 

Look at the leaf of a tree, so marvellously 
made. It toils not, neither does it spin, yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. 

Beech. The leaf is very distinct, 
having a perfectly smooth edge with 
lovely fine hairs along it. The soft green 
of spring and the fiery browns and golds 
of autumn are well-known features. It 
is one of our most beloved trees, growing 
to a mighty size. The smooth limbs with 
their grey and green 
tints are a Constant 
source of delight ; 
and the great gnarled 
roots of ancient trees 
assume fantastic 
shapes. The beech is 
the Mother of the 
forest. Its leaves 
fertilise the ground 
and help other trees. 

Rather a selfish 
mother, if planted 
too soon she tends to 
smother the other 
kinds of trees, but 
if planted later than 
other's she can grow in their shade, and 
between them, keeping the soil rich, cool, 
and moist for their roots. Too brittle 
for most things, beech is used for heels 
of ladies’ shoes and for boxes. It makes 
charcoal, and is good firewood. 

What Mr Walter Young 
Has Done 

A noted prison reformer retires this 
month. He is a man who has proved 
himself to be the prisoner’s friend, 
Mr Walter Young, Governor of Worm¬ 
wood Scrubs. 

It is not too much to say that he has 
done more to change our prisons for the 
better than any other living man. 

He began his career as a prison 
governor over 40 years ago, and since 
then has made momentous changes in 
six prisons. It was he who first thought 
of appointing leaders among the men, 
putting the prisoners. on trust, and 
even sending out gangs of workmen in 
charge of a leader, In spite of the 
liberty he allowed them, not one of the 
men ever betrayed him, not one ever 
abused the freedom he enjoyed. 

From the days of solitary confinement 
to the conditions now to be found in 
Wakefield Prison (perhaps the most ad- 
anced in the world) is a long way; but 
everything goes to show that Mr Young’s 
belief in the presence of something fine 
in almost every man is justified. 


World Rovers Are 21 

The Monzie Castle Moot 



Tn Scotland the clans are gathering. 

* The Rover Scouts have come home. 

For their assembly they have been 
summoned to meet at Monzie Castle, 
Crieff, and they have answered to the 
call from the ends of the world. 

The Rover Scouts are the seniors of 
the Scout World Army, youths of 17, 
young ' men of 25, a brotherhood 
which, by its fidelity to the idea of the 
Boy Scout movement, witnesses to its 
endurance and strength. The seeds 
have been sown- in every' country in 
the world. They have ripened into a 
fellowship which has gone as far as the 
long, long thoughts of boyhood can 
reach. The Third World Rover Moot 
at Crieff is witness to it. 

Here are thousands of youths and 
young men on the threshold of life 1 
who have come for a fortnight of the 
fellowship of camp and fire, from The 
world’s far corners. They arrive from 
the countries of Europe, from India, 
from the States of Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia. Three Austra¬ 
lian Rover Scouts have sailed in a 
50-foot yawl to take part in the Moot. 

Anyone who has ever visited one of 
these camps, where Scouts or Rovers 
hold their Jamborees, must have been 
lost in admiration at the organisation 
which makes the vast festival run so 
smoothly. This Moot lasts a fortnight. 
Its participators may have never met 
before. Yet they are arranged before¬ 
hand at Monzie in three camps; Red, 
Blue, and Green, and each camp has its 
own office, quartermaster, interpreter, 
Service and First Aid Station. 

Interpreters are a necessity', because 
Rover,Scouts come from (among other 
countries) Finland, Poland, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, Hungary', and 
Egypt. There are more countries 
represented than at that other League 
of Nations at Wimbledon. 

All Rovers bring with them their 
own equipment, such as tent camp 
outfit, bedding, cooking and. eating 


utensils. In this respect each Rover 
is a self-contained unit, who is to find 
at Monzie a better equipped camping 
ground than he would find in the wild. 
Meals and firewood are provided, and 
the three major camps are divided 
into sub-camps of 500 ; and these are 
further subdivided into crews of 50. 
If any' country- has not sent enough 
Rovers for a crew, its Rovers will be 
joined with another crew to make 
up the number. A crew of 50 is 
neither too large nor too small to 
create and keep its own individuality. 

What do the Rovers do in camp ? 
They turn out at half-past six, when 
the Castle Piper play's the Reveille 
from the top of Monzie Keep. They 
receive their rations, hoist their flags, 
go to Morning Prayer and breakfast. 
Then their day begins, occupied in 
hiking or touring, visits to Edinburgh 
or Perth, or still further afield to Ben 
Nevis, Glencoe, Oban, Inverary', or 
St Andrews. They will know a deal 
about Scotland when the Moot and 
the month come to an end. 

There will be entertainments and 
joint displays, everything, in short, 
that makes a Moot or a Jamboree 
worthy of the name ; and then they 
will return home with the memory' of 
one of the finest holidays in the world. 

But they will take back more than 
that, and would do so even if they 
returned with no more than they 
brought. They brought with them 
fellowship, goodwill, and the hopeful 
trust of youth that this is a world 
where one good turn deserves another. 

They go back to their homes across 
the Seven Seas to spread yet more 
widely- that gospel of peace. 

The Moot, the 21st birthday of the 
Rover Scout movement, will coincide 
at its ending with the Tenth Inter¬ 
national Scout Conference at Edin¬ 
burgh, with over a hundred delegates 
from every continent, nearly every 
country' where Scouts meet and rally. 


The Romance of the Diver’s Air 


Scientists often talk of the possi- 
bility of strange beings living on 
other planets without an atmosphere 
like our own. 

Such a strange state of affairs is 
already coming into existence for 
men who work under the sea, for they 
are already breathing a new air made 
of the two gases helium and oxy'gen, 
instead of the mixture of four 
parts of nitrogen and one part of 
.oxygen which constitutes our own 
atmosphere. 

I11 1873 Elihu Thomson in America 
suggested that divers should breathe 
hydrogen and oxygen, for it was 
already known that nitrogen is not 
easily diffused into the blood, but 
nobody dared to try such a highly 
inflammable mixture as this would 
have been. But when ten years ago 
the discovery was made of really large 
natural supplies of this wonderful gas 
helium (wonderful on account of its 
lightness, nonflammability and com¬ 
plete inertness chemically') the United 
States began”, to make experiments 
with a mixture of helium and oxy'gen 
as an air for their divers to breathe. 
The record depth to which divers 


could descend below the surface was 
increased from 302 to more than 500 
feet. The diver breathing helium air 
could work safely for long periods 
without injury', and without distressing 
pain when he came to the surface. A 
strange thing had happened: the 
helium gas discovered to exist in our 
own planet by Sir William Ramsay in 
1895 had given a new safety to men 
flying above the earth and to men 
working below the sea ! 

It is a sad thing that so far helium 
has only been discovered in any 
useful quantity in the natural gas 
wells of the Western United States. 
Some of these gases, issuing from the 
earth, contain as much as one part in 
fifty of helium. The natural gas is 
chemically' washed with caustic soda 
and then frozen to a very low tem¬ 
perature, when all but the helium 
becomes liquid. The helium gas, 
which only' liquefies at a cold approach¬ 
ing the absolute zero, is drawn off and 
compressed into steel cylinders. 

Seventy' y'ears have now passed 
since this beneficent gas, first dis¬ 
covered in the sun, was harnessed to 
man’s newest needs. 


The Future of 
the Flag 

Grave Problems Easy 
Enough to Understand 

The debate in the House of Lords 
not long ago on the shortage of 
children led to no practical result. 

It is astonishing that public men do 
not yet realise that the population has 
already fallen, because for 15 years past 
the number of children born has been 
far less than the number required merely 
to replace the existing population. The 
slight recovery of the past year or two 
has not restored replacement rate. 

Already there are fewer British people 
in the entire British Empire (one-fourth 
of the world) than there are Germans in 
Germany. The British Empire is thus 
defeating itself even as France has 
already defeated herself. 

What would it .matter if .all the world 
were under the British flag if the British 
people were determined to make an end 
of their race ? 

Many people think that estimates of 
future population are guess work, but 
that is not so. It is a matter of the 
simplest arithmetic. As we know 
exactly how many children were born 
last year, so we know that 21 years 
after, in 1959, there will be so man3' 
men and women aged 21, being the 
number born in 1938 less allowance for 
deaths. It is high time that Parliament 
took the trouble to understand so simple 
a matter, and to realise its tremendous 
significance for our future destiny. 

Liverpool's Hall of Music 

Already famous for its fine buildings, 
Liverpool has added yet another wonder 
to the many within its boundaries. 
This is the new Philharmonic Hall 
which has been built at a cost of about 
^110,000. 

One of the few buildings in England 
ever raised solely for music, this superb 
hall is a departure from precedent. 
Its architect is Mr H. J. Rowse, who 
designed the entrances to the Mersey 
tunnel; and he has attempted to secure 
perfect acoustic conditions. He, has 
made the hall into a giant megaphone, 
with the orchestra at the narrow end. 
The walls and roof form a continuous 
curve, - and there are a dozen lighting 
slots which are designed to act as sound- 
traps, in much the same way as those 
which the old monks hid under the 
stalls of Fountains Abbey centuries ago. 

Behind the orchestra is an elm panel 
which serves as a sounding-board, 
flinging the music to a sound-absorbing 
curtain on the rear gallery wall. There 
is an organ with 70 stops and 3000 pipes, 
and extremely comfortable seats. 

The Vermilion Sea 

Travellers who are familiar with the 
Gulf of California know that it is often 
referred to as the Vermilion Sea. It 
has long been known by this nickname, 
but it is only recently that its peculiar 
colour has been explained. 

The waters of the gulf are not alwa3's 
coloured, but from time to time may 
range from a light brown to a reddish 
pink, sometimes even appearing the 
colour of tomato soup. It has been 
assumed that this was due to the 
presence of silt carried down by the 
Colorado River, but Professor M. \V. 
Johnson of California University has 
been telling the world that the true ex¬ 
planation is quite different. 

The red colour of the sea, it seems, is 
the work of countless billions of tiny 
living creatures. The}' are so small that 
the}' can scarcely be seen by the naked 
eye, but they are so numerous that they 
give large areas of the sea an unnatural 
colour. These minute one-celled organ¬ 
isms are known to science as noctiluca, 
and by night they give the water a 
phosphorescent glow. 
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Jupiter and His 
Galilean Moons 

A Vanishing Trick 

By the C N Astronomer 

The great world of Jupiter is now 
coming into view in the late evening, 
but though he does not, at present, rise 
until nearly midnight, he will soon be 
seen in the evening as he rises about 
half an hour earlier each week. Golden 
Jupiter will thus form a striking feature 
in contrast to Mars, the rosy planet 
which will bo obvious some way to his 
fight and which now appears slightly 
brighter. 

Jupiter is of particular interest next 
week because, soon after 5 am on July 
17, he will appear without his usual 
retinue of moons. All his four Galilean 
satellites, of which some are nearly 
always to be seen, even in small tele¬ 
scopes, will have vanished. But on this 
occasion, as the Sun will be rising about 
the same time, a powerful telescope will 
be needed to see all that occurs. 

Where Do They Go ? 

The event is nevertheless of much 
interest because it happens so infrer 
quently and also because of what is to 
be learned from it. Where do these four 
moons, Io, Europa, Ganymede, and 
Callisto go ? They' are not behind 
Jupiter and in occullalion as might be 
supposed. But Jupiter casts a shadow 
which, though invisible, is known to 
stretch away to the right of the planet’s 
disc, as observed at the present time. 
At about 3.26 am on Monday Ganymede 
will enter this shadow and so vanish by 
being eclipsed. At 3.36 Europa will 
vanish by entering the shadow, and will 
be followed two minutes later by Callisto. 

Thus far the event may be easily ob¬ 
served with even a small telescope, as it 
will be about an hour and a half before 
sunrise and Jupiter will be fairly high 
in the south. 

Io, the remaining moon, will still be 
visible, appearing very close indeed to 
the opposite or left side of Jupiter; it 
will during the next hour gradually get 
closer until the dawn prevents further 
observation. But had it remained dark 
enough, Io would have been seen finally 
to vanish, as if into Jupiter ; this will 
happen about 5.12 am, soon after sun¬ 
rise. Actually, Io has passed in front of 
Jupiter and is what is called in transit. 
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The four chief satellites of Jupiter shown at 
their proportionate distances in miles from the 
planet, which is shown on the same scale, but 
they can never be all on one side as shown 

Being similar in colour to the equatorial 
regions of Jupiter, this little satellite is 
not usually visible, but, after a while, 
what will be seen is a little dark dot 
travelling across Jupiter’s disc. This is 
the shadow of Io, doing its best to eclipse 
Jupiter but without much success, and 
resembling the Moon’s shadow upon the 
Earth during total solar eclipses. 

It has been calculated that Jupiter 
will have appeared without his moons 
only 36 times from 1800 to 2000 a.d., 
the last occasion being on November 21, 
1932; It will not occur again until 
July 10, 1942. On every occasion it 
always happens that some of the moons 
are either in eclipse or transit, they are 
never all in eclipse, all in transit, or all 
in occultation. This is because, as 
Laplace first pointed out, Io, Europa, and 
Ganymede can never come into line 
together on the same side of Jupiter. 
If they did, it would probably mean 
disaster for one of them. We thus learn 
how precisely their orbits must be 
balanced. G. F. M. 


The first worsted spinning mill in the 
Oldham district has just been opened, 
providing a new industry which will 
give work to 300 unemployed. 
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YOUTH LEAVES 
THE FARM 

Countrymen Disappearing 

For the past seven years I have not 
been able to keep a boy on my farm. 

Such was the evidence of a farmer 
given to a Rural Life Conference con¬ 
vened by the National Council of Social 
Service. He went on to say that he 
had had one keen youngster who left 
him because his old schoolfellows 
working in towns were laughing at him. 

Young people attending the confer¬ 
ence all agreed that youth disliked rural 
life because of long hours, low status, 
poor wages, the Jack of prospects, bore¬ 
dom in leisure hours, and the jeers of 
lads who. go into town employment to 
earn double what they can get on farms. 

Mr George Dallas said that in the past 
ten years the drift from the land to the 
town has been more serious than ever, 
and that nearly a third of the loss is in 
juvenile labour. If shrinkage proceeds 
at this rate, in another ten years there 
will be no young people left on the land. 

The main difficulties, said Mr Dallas, 
were low wages, poor housing, lack of 
water supply, loneliness in remote 
districts, and difficulty of ' getting 
children to school. 

He suggested a community centre for 
every village, where such activities as 
the women’s and men's institutes, sports 
clubs and other social activities could be 
united under one roof. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition number 82 the 
two best-written correct entries were 
sent by Ursula MacBain, Annecy Con¬ 
vent, Seaford, Sussex; and Margaret 
Nichols, 103 Woodgrange Avenue, North 
Finchley, N12. A prize of ten shillings has 
been awarded to each of these readers. 

The prizes of 15 box cameras have 
been awarded to the following readers : 

Roy Abrams, Dushey; David Ball, Ashburne, 
Derby; Arthur Barrow, Leigh, Lancs ; Margaret 
Bowling, Burnley; Sheila Cook, Bognor Regis : 
Jack Cooper,* Manchester; Evelyn Milburn, 
Harrogate; Winifred Pope, Heaton Mersey, Man¬ 
chester ; Rhoda Potter. Chislehurst; Mary Robey, 
Farnham; Esther Sladdcr, Durham; Pauline 
Stevens,* Tiverton ; Malcolm Sutherland, Woodhall 
Spa, Lines; David Symington, Goudhurst; David 
Woolfenden, Denton, Manchester. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk obtained new 
readers and are awarded half-a-crown 
in addition to the camera. 

The objects which should not have appeared in the 
picture were the portrait.of George III, the fire, 
Pekingese dog, calendar, radiator, electric lamp, 
telephone, newspaper, motor-car, telegraph (or tele¬ 
phone) pole and wires, modern tubular chair. 

TheSmall Boy on the Bicycle 

One young Briton in Rome is greeted 
by smiles wherever he goes. 

One of the city’s most popular figures, 
he whizzes through the streets on his 
bicycle on which flutters his proudest 
possession, a Union Jack! Born in 
Rome of Scottish parents, he is doing 
his bit to bring about greater friendship 
between the British and Italian peoples. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of July 1914 

Clever Men of Long Ago. Recently a case 
of ancient Greek surgical instruments 
that were in use by doctors nearly 2000 
years ago has been brought to England. 
They were discovered while men were 
digging in the ruins of the buried Greek 
city of Colophon, in Asia Minor. 

These finely-made instruments show 
us that in those - distant times doctors 
were able to perform operations which 
are now described as triumphs of 
modern surgery. For example, a fall or 
a blow on the head will sometimes cause 
the thick, hard, bony skull to press on 
the soft and delicate brain, and so 
disorder the mind. Now doctors can 
raise the dented skull and give the brain 
relief. But so, it seems, could the doctors 
of Greece 2000 years ago, for here are 
the instruments for the purpose. 


IS IIMM-SIZE JDI 



Here is the Coronation Scot climbing Shap Fell on its way north 


ON THE FOOTPLATE AT 

MILES AN 
HOUR 


JOHN COPPERWHEAT, driver of 

L.M.S. crack train Coronation Scot 
LETS YOU INTO A SECRET 

‘ Driving the Coronation Scot up to Carlisle 
at 90 miles an hour demands perfect nerves, 
judgment and energy. I’m on duty 0 hours 
at a stretch, so my daughter 
always sees that I have some 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate with 
me. It takes up little room and 
helps to build up the energy I 
need for my job.’ 


Driver John Copperwheat finds — 

THAT’S WHEN CADBURYS 
MILK CHOCOLATE FEEDS 
YOU ON YOUR FEET- 
KEEPS YOU UP TO YOUR 

JOB ■ Flashing along on the footplate of a 
crack locomotive is not the job for everyone. 

But lots of less glamorous jobs need just as 
much concentration and energy. You too can 
take a tip from John Copperwheat and let 
Cadburys give you the same big hand up. 

Remember that Cadburys is more than some¬ 
thing that’s nice to eat — it’s an 
ever-ready source of quick energy 
and good spirits. So keep some 
Cadburys handy, and the next time 
work seems too hard or pleasure not 
as nice as it should be, just bite into 
that Cadburys block and feel new 
life and energy flow through you. 



And here's 
what Boy 
Scout 

„ JIMMY 
EDWARDS 

thinks about 
CADBURVS 
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CADBURYS choSte 

... feeds you on your feet 
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Complete Story by 

T. G. Bridges 

found the giant footprints in the soft mud 
of the saltings just below the bank. 

He nodded thoughtfully, for now it was 
all plain. The thieves had carried their 
spoil to a boat and no doubt one of them 
had rowed down—or possibly across—the 
river, while the second man drove the car 
on to Tarnmouth. . 

He stood on the bank and was staring out 
across the mud, wondering in which direc¬ 
tion the thief had gone and where he had 
hidden the stolen chickens, when suddenly 
he noticed a black hulk lying in a deep 
channel. It was an old barge which most 


BRIGHT ALEC 

The Black Barge 

CHAPTER 1 
Footprints 

“ 'T'hey’ve taken them all. Even Bumble- 

* foot. There isn’t one left.” 

Babs Kynaston was not the crying sort, 
but now tears were running down her cheeks 
and her voice was choked with sobs. 

During the night thieves had visited 
Bishop’s Mead and stolen the chickens. 

They were Babs’s property and she was 
very, fond of them, but particularly, of a 
little white hen with a twisted leg which she people had taken for a wreck but which 
called Bumblefoot. ' ' Alec saw was sound enough. He couldn’t 

Dick Kynaston chimed in. 

" This isn’t the first time, either. Last 
year they got our rabbits and Vince’s gun, 
and Setters at Muddy Lake had some of 
his lambs taken.” 

" Who are they ? ” questioned Alec 
Renshaw. 

Alec was the same age as Dick—that is, 
thirteen—but nothing like so big. He wore 
glasses and at first sight looked insignificant, 
but anyone taking a second look at his face 
might change his mind, for Alec had a fine, 
high forehead and a strong chin and, if he 
was small, was wiry He had only been a 
week at Bishop’s Mead yet the three 
ICynastons, Dick, Harry, and Babs, who 
had at first despised him, now looked on 
him as one of themselves. 

“ That’s the bother," Dick answered. 

” No one knows. Two brothers called 
Chowne are suspected, but the police down 
at Tarnmouth where they live have never 
been able to get any evidence.” He stopped 
and gazed at Alec. ” Alec," he said, “ you 
tracked us to the Hidey Hole the first day 
you came here. Do you think you could 
find which way they went ? ” 

Alec looked doubtful. “ There’d been rain 
that morning. There was none last night. 

I don’t think there’d be any tracks left.” 

“ I suppose not," said Dick slowly. He 
looked very disappointed. Babs did not 
speak at all. She turned and went back 
to the house and Dick followed. 

Alec stood where he was. He was very 
troubled about Babs. Men who would 
steal a little girl’s poultry must be regular 
brutes, and Alec felt he would give a lot to 
punish them. Presently he began circling 
round the chicken house, examining the 
ground as he went. There was a patch of 
wet soil where some water from the chickens’ 
drinking trough had been spilt, and there 
Alec spotted footprints : two pairs, one pair 
huge. The boots that made them were tens 
and heavily nailed. Their owner must have 
been a very heavy man. 

Alec searched further. It was no use. 

The ground was so hard and dry there were 


see much of it because it lay so deep, but his 
suspicions were aroused and he decided to 
get a closer view. 

He stepped down off the bank and began 
to pick his v'ay along a ridge which seemed 
more sand than mud. He had not gone 
ten steps before he was in up to his knees, 
and he had a job to struggle out of the slimy 
stuff which clung like glue. He was in a 
filthy mess when at last he managed to get 
back to firm ground, and had to walk a long 
way to find a pool where he could wash the 
mud off his boots and stockings" before 
starting home. 

The minute lunch was over Dick grabbed 
him, hauled him into the schoolroom and 
locked the door. 

“ You’ve found something. Tell hie ! ” 

And Alec told. 

” You’ve found the right place,” said 
Dick. ” We’ll get a boat and go and see.” 

“ No, Dick. They’d spot a boat. We 
have to get there afoot.” 

“ But we can’t. Why, you only went a 
few steps and stuck in the mud.” 

“ We can cross the mud all right,” Alec 
assured him. ” We'll use mud pattens.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

I’ll show you. Get a saw and a hammer 
and some nails. Oh, and I want some 
leather for straps.” 

“ I’ll get 'em. Meet me in five minutes 
in the tool-shed.” 

CHAPTER 2 

A Slip 

At ten next morning Dick and Alec 
were seated on the edge of the saltings, 
putting on their pattens. These were made 
like snow-shoes but of wood. They were 


light enough to walk in, yet large enough 
to keep the feet of the wearers from sinking 
in the mud. They were strapped on like 
skates. Alec had also brought two poles 
about six feet long which would help to 
balance them as well as to probe the mud. 

“ Tide’s just turning,” said Alec as he 
stood up, ” but we’ve plenty of time.” 

“ Do you think they’ll be aboard ? ” Dick 
asked. 

“ No. The odds are they’ll be away in the 
daytime. They wouldn’t want to be seen. 
But we’ll be careful, and if we see anyone 
moving clear out at once. They can’t 
follow us.” 

Dick was a bit scared of the mud but 
Alec led the way, and once Dick jfot the 
hang of sliding his feet along the soft 
surface he got on well enough; it wasn’t 
long before they were on the ridge just 
above the barge. 

“ They’re not here,” Alec said. 

” How do you know ? ” 

” There’s no boat,” Alec pointed out. 

Dick looked rather crestfallen. “ I ought 
to have spotted that,” he admitted. 

It was a job to get down the steep slope, 
and they had to wade nearly waist deep 
to reach the barge. Once they got to it 
they found it easy to climb aboard, and 
presently both were standing on the deck. 
Alec looked all round but the only living 
things visible were gulls and ox-birds. 
He sat down and took off his pattens, and 
Dick did the same. 

“ It looks like a wreck,” Dick said 
doubtfully. 

“ But it isn’t. See that stove chimney. 
And there are two hatches, both quite 
sound.” He went to the after hatch and, 
with Dick’s help, slid it back. A reek of 
warm, stuffy air came up. 

“ You’re right,” said Dick eagerly. 
“ Let’s go down.” 

“ Wait ! Let’s try the other hatch. 
Just to make sure no one is below.” 

They opened the forward hatch, but all 
they could see was a lot of barrels and 
boxes, so they pushed it to and went back 
aft. A short ladder led down into a good- 
sized cabin. It was furnished with bunks, 
cupboards, chairs, a table, an oil stove, and 
there was a carpet on the floor. Quite 
snug and comfortable but dirty and untidy. 
Dick stepped quickly across the room and 
took down a gun from a rack. 

’’It’s Vince’s," he exclaimed. "Alec, 
I’ll wager all this stuff is loot." 

A search proved that Dick was right. 


Jacko is Properly Had 


as the sky ; it didn’t look at all inviting. 

“ What shall we do ? ” asked Jacko. 
" We can’t bathe.” 

“ Go and see if you can find some 
treasure in the Castle ruins,” suggested 
Mother Jacko, with a twinkle in her eye. 


J acko was still enjoying himself at 
the seaside. And so was Chimp, 
who was still keeping him company. 
One morning they woke up to find 
no prints left. Then he remembered what it raining hard. The sea was as muddy 
.Dick had said about the Chownes living at 
Tarnmouth. That was the fishing village 
at the mouth of the river four miles away. 

“ They’d have had a car,” he said to 
himself, “a car or a cart. They wouldn’t 
have carried thirty chickens on their backs." 

He made for the road. Sure enough, a 
car had been standing there recently, for he 
found where some oil had dripped from a 
leaking back axle. He searched the side of 
the road and discovered nail marks. Alec 
was not a Scout, but Golam, his father’s 
Indian tracker, had taught him how to 
follow any kind of trail. He saw that the 
car had gone in the direction of Tarnmouth 
and decided to follow. 

There was little traffic on this road, which 
was not tarred, and the tyre marks were 
plain in the dust. The car, he knew, was a 
“ Baby ” and, judging by the narrow tread, 
a very old one. 

On and on he went down out of the cliff- 
rimmed valley into flat country. The river 
widened to a broad estuary and in the 
distance Alec saw the roofs of Tarnmouth 
and, beyond, the sea blue under the hot 
August sun. Again a dark patch of oil 
showed in the dust at the side of the road. 

Here the car had been stopped a second 
time. Alec began to search again and, 
sure enough, there were nail marks in the 
turf at the read side. 

The road ran alongside the river and only 
fifty paces from the bank. There was 
nothing but bare, sheep-bitten grass between 
the low fiedge and the estuary. The tracks 
showed Alec that the man who had made 
them had squeezed through a small gap 
in the hedge and gone towards the river. 

Alec went straight to the bank. The tide 
was out and in front was a great width of’ 
mud with deep channels winding through it. 

He searched the bank and almost at once 


Which so inspired. Chimp that he 
immediately began to dig as if his very 
life depended on it. 

They were hard at it for hours; 
but presently the sun came out, and 
they spent the afternoon on the beach. 

After tea back they went to their 
digging. They had hardly started when 
Jacko gave a yell. " Look ! " he cried, 
holding out something on his spade. 

" Gold ? ” asked Chimp, excitedly. 



With a bark of protest, Bouncer sprang up 


" Coo ! That’s an idea,” cried Jacko. 
" Come on. Chimp." 

They borrowed a couple of iron spades 
and off they went. Bouncer barking 
delightedly at their heels. 

The old castle, all that was left of it, 
was down by the caves. Years ago 
there had been a wreck here, and the 
story went that valuable treasure was 
buried among the ruins. 

" If we can find some of the lost gold 
we’d make our fortunes.” Jacko said. 


“ No. A bone. Human remains. 
Prehistoric, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Chimp hurried across to see for 
himself. But Bouncer got there first. 
Ho appeared to know something about 
that bone. With a bark of protest he 
sprang up, snatched it away, and ran 
oft with it. 

Jacko burst out laughing. " We’ve 
been had,” he said. • “ That’s the 
bone he stole from the butcher boy. 
I reckon he buried it here.” 


The boys found all sorts of things which 
they were sure had been stolen, and in a 
cupboard was a sheepskin with a brand 
on it which Dick declared was that of 
Setters of Muddy Lake. 

" We’ve got them on toast,” he said 
gleefully. ” If we take these things to the 
police the fellows are bound to be convicted.” 

“ I think you’re right, Dick. But we’d 
better be pushing along. We’ve been down 
here ever so long.” 

They climbed the ladder and got a shock. 
The tide had risen alarmingly, and it was 
out of the question to get back to the bank. 
Dick looked scared but Alec remained calm. 

" We’ll just have to wait until the next 
tide. There’s plenty to eat.” 

“ But suppose they come back ? ” said 
Dick. He pointed suddenly. “ There’s a 
boat now. See ! Coming up with the tide.” 

Alec looked. The boat was still a long 
way off, but he could see that one of the two 
men pulling was a giant. They were the 
Chownes—not a doubt of it, and Alec 
felt a nasty chill creep down his spine. 

" Get below,” he said sharply. " We 
must hide up forward. But first we must 
put things straight in the cabin.” 

They plunged down to the cabin, tidied 
up swiftly, then went through a door into 
the forehold. They piled some cases against 
the door, then sat down and waited. A few 
minutes later they heard a boat bump 
against the barge, then heavy steps on the 
deck. The men went down into the 
cabin. The boys could hear the rumble of 
their voices but not what they said. 

" They’re getting their dinner,” Dick 
whispered. He stopped and stiffened. 
" What's up? he asked sharply. “They’re 
getting excited about something.” 

Alec raised his hand for silence. The 
men’s voices were louder now. “ Someone 
been here ! What do you mean ? ” 

“ Look at these I ” answered the other, 
the big man, by his great roaring voice. 

” Then they’re here now," snapped 
the first speaker. 

Alec went pale. “ The mud pattens,” 
he hissed in Dick’s ear. “ We forgot them 
and they’ve found them.” 

“ Then they’ll find us,” Dick answered 
grimly. “ And they’ll probably slay us.” 

Alec sprang up. 

” The hatch,” he whispered ; “ the 

forward hatch. That’s our only chance. 
We left it unbolted.”. He hurried forward. 
There was no ladder to this hatch and they 
had to stand on a box to reach it. The 
hatch was very heavy and very stiff and, 
though both pushed for all they were 
worth, it did not move. 

There came a great crash at the door 
behind them. 

” They're in here, Joe,” roared the big 
man. “ They’ve blocked the door.” 

Desperation gave the boys fresh strength. 
The hatch yielded and slid. But it creaked 
horribly. Dick caught the edge and swung 
himself up. He lay flat on his stomach, 
reached down and got hold of Alec. The 
pounding was awful. The door behind 
them was giving. 

Dick dragged Alec up. " The boat,” he 
gasped. 

“ No. Close the hatch first.” 

They slid it back and bolted it. 

Dick started for the boat again, but for 
a second time Alec stopped him. 

“ The forward hatch. If we close that 
they’re stuck.” 

Both raced for it. They were only 
just in time, for the Chownes, who had 
heard their feet on the deck, had left the 
door and the first was already on the steps. 
His great angry face was almost level with 
the deck as the boys got hold of the hatch 
cover, slid it into place and pushed the 
heavy iron bolt into its socket. 

" That’s boxed them,” Alec panted. 

“ Listen to them ! ” gasped Dick. ' 

" I don’t want to," said Alec. " Come on. 
If we take the boat they’re safe here till 
the tide goes out." 

“ Let's row straight down to Tarnmouth," 
Dick suggested. 

“ Not against this tide. Walking will 
be quicker. We must get to the shore.” 

Even this took some doing, for the tide 
was running up like a mill race, but at last 
they managed it and went off hot foot. 
Luckily for them a car came along, and the 
driver was no other than Moses Setters, the 
sheep farmer. When he heard what they 
had found he was delighted, and went with 
them to the police-station at Tarnmouth. 

There they found Sergeant Taylor and 
poured out their story. Taylor was as 
pleased as Setters. 

“ We’ve had our eyes on those chaps for 
months past but we couldn't get the goods 
on them,” he said. He stopped and 
chuckled. " To think of you two lads 
doing what we’ve failed in all this time I” 
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Friends of the CN 

The G N in its present form is 20 years old 

this year. Will you do it a good turn ? 

If it is to hold its own in an age of ever-pressing 
excitements (football pools, films, wireless) a paper 
unsustained by rich advertisement revenue must 
have a constant accession of new readers. 

If every C N reader would win for it one more, 
or would give an extra copy away each week, it 
would widen its range of readers and give it 

a new lease of success and 
influence for 20 years more. 

Is your faith in the C N worth 2d more ? Will 
you fill in this form for some child, some institution, 
some old folk who would like a cheerful paper once 
a week ? 


Please deliver the Children’s Newspaper each week to 


and debit my account 


Will you give this to your newsagent in celebration of the C N’s 20th birthday? 

It would be something done for Peace and 
Goodwill, and would strengthen the C N on its 
way to its 2ist birthday in an age with hardly 
time to listen to 

the Still Small Voice 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 




Appetising and nourish¬ 
ing for picnics and 
rambles. 


Are YOU Looking For SUCCESS? 

If so, you must be able to speak and write clearly and convincingly. 

To be in the front ranks you must “ make yourself heard.” Here is 
a book that will give you such a mastery over words that others 
will listen to you—both in your social and business or professional 
life. As a “ Children’s Newspaper ” reader you may examine it 
in your own home FREE for four days. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY 
OF THOUGHTS 

Over 20,000 Brilliant Thoughts and Phrases—Selected from about One Thousand 
of the World’s Greatest Poets, Novelists, Dramatists, and Philosophers. 

Originally compiled by TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 

Revised and Enlarged by C. N. CATREVAS, A.B., and JONATHAN 
EDWARDS, AM. 


FEW OF THE 
MANY SUBJECTS 
TOUCHED ON: 

Adventure Nature 
Beauty Opportunity 
Books Peace 
Business Philosophy 
Character Pleasure 
ChristianityPrayer 
Conscience Progress 
Destiny Psychoanalysis 
s Realism 
Religion 
Romance 
Salesmen 

_y Scandal 

Happiness Science 
Health Sea 
History Self-knowledge 
Humanity Silence 
Ideals Sleep 
Impatience Speech 
Industry Thought 
Jealousy Truth 
Knowledge Vanity 
Lite War 

Love Woman 
Marriage Work 
Music Youth 


'T’HIS is the one and only Great Dictionary of Thoughts, 
1 alphabetically arranged by topics, and the edition offered is 
an enlarged and up-to-date one. It is a carefully selected com¬ 
pilation of the best thoughts of the greatest minds of the ages 
on important and interesting subjects. 

The fVlost Essential 
Aid to SUCCESS 

Saying the Right Thing—Using the-Apt Phrase — 
On Every Occasion 

'"THE rich rewards of life—wealth, position, power—are 
* reaped by those able to express themselves with clarity, 
force and conviction. This ability to speak and write really 
well inevitably leads to SUCCESS. No matter what your 
profession or business, if you are to succeed you must acquire 
this priceless gift of expression, 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS will prove an 
invaluable help in this direction. It will act as a mental stimulus 
and provide you with a lifetime of inspiration and pleasure. 


This Work is Indispensable to 

WRITERS • SPEAKERS • STUDENTS ■ TEACHERS 
SALESMEN • DEBATERS • PREACHERS • AND 
EVERY AMBITIOUS MAN AND WOMAN 


FREE 

for 

4 days 

Just sign and post the form 
at right and on acceptance 
we will send you this book, 
carriage paid, to examine for 
four days free. You may 
either return it to us, within 

5 days, or you may keep it on 
the very easy terms outlined. 

Send Today 


CHILDREN S NEWSPAPER FREE EXAMINATION FORM 

To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LIMITED, 

96 and 97, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Please send me, carriage paid, for four days’ FREE Examination, " THE 
NEW DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS.” in one volume, full pluvuisin. 
It is understood that I may return the work on the fifth day after I 
receive it, and that there the matter ends. If I decide to keep the book 
I will send you on the fifth day a First Payment of 3s. 6d., and, beginning 
thirty days after, three further monthly payments of 3s., thus complet¬ 
ing the purchase price. (Price for Cash on the fifth day, 12s.) 


NAME. 

ADDRESS .. 


State if 

Occupation . Householder., 

Parent's Signature 

required if under 21. 


Ch.N.I2. 


Date.. 




All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
\" in this publication should be addressed to: 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4, 




You Enjoy a Holiday? 

Then imagine what it means 
to poor and crippled chil¬ 
dren living in grim and 
drearyslums. Think of their 
joy at having fourteen days 
bythe seaside, building in the 
sand, paddling in the water. 

A guinea from you will bring 
this happiness to one of the 
thousands looking to us for 
help. If you can’t send a 
guinea, please send what 
you can to : 

CLIFFORD CARTER, Secretary, 

SHAFTESBURY 

SOCIETY 

(BAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 1S44) 

JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 

32, JOHN STREET, LOND ON ,W.C.l 





THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of ilie Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E. 2 ) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

-- » • . 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London's poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 


“Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Our Way 


99 


BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 


Dl CAGE ecun A filSTT NflUf The Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, The Queen’s 
rLLMOEL dcnu ft Ulrl HUH 10 Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Us a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Can You Complete These Riddles? 



3 . What kind of-you hold in your — ? A —. 

4 . Why is a railway porter like-.an — ? Because he —ries a —. 
The objects required for the answers are shown in the circle. 

The complete riddles will appear on this page next week 


The Friendly Grip 


THE BRAN TUB 

Peter Puck on Motoring 

J do not like to change my clothes 
It’s such a fag, and so, I fear 
I should not like to drive a car 
Because one’s always changing gear. 

Do You Know These Islands ? 

adjective meaning foolish, 
an indefinite article, a 
vapour, and a conveyance 
make a large island. 

A boy’s name and delicious 
fruits make an Eastern group 
of islands. 

A conjunction, an indefinite 
article, and a human being 
make an island group. 

Answers next week 


lei on Parle Fran?ais 



La crique Le crabe Le roeher 

creek crab rock 


II y a de. hauts- rochers tout 
autour de cet endroit. Aujourd’hui 
j’ai attrape un crabe dans une 
petite crique. 

There are high rocks all round 
this place. Today 1 caught a crab 
in a little creek. 

This Week in Nature 
'J'he wolf spider is seen carry- 
. ing its curious cocoon of 
eggs. This spider is a hunter, 
and it carries its cocoon when 
making expeditions in search 
of food. When the young 
spiders are about to hatch, 
the female spider makes a 
large silken dome among the 
stems of grasses, and there 
she remains until her family 
are able to start life on their 
own, fiercely defending them 
when necessary. The wolf 
spider has eight eyes arranged 
in three rows. 


Is This Your County ? 



pEW of us know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 

know this one ? Answer next week 



J like many friends to make, 
Especially on the sands. 

But I confess 1 sometimes quake 
When it’s time for shaking hands. 

What Am I ? 

]\Jy whole is a useful article 
That’s found in every house. 
Behead me, I form part of you, 
Also part of a mouse. 

Cut off my head again, I’m that 
Which you would find you’d need 
If placed within an air-tight place ; 
My friends, to this give heed. 

Answer next week 

Choosing a Colour 

\Y HEN selecting any coloured 
material, whether this 
is a cloth or wallpaper, it is 
a great mistake to pass 
rapidly from one shade to 
another. The bright colours 
leave an impression on the 
eye which persists for a 
minute, or even longer. This 
confuses the colour sense so 


that the different shades can¬ 
not be correctly determined. 

A safeguard is to examine 
each piece of material in 
conjunction with something 
of a neutral grey. Rest the 
eyes now and again on the 
grey to counteract the im¬ 
pression left by the last colour. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Julyl6. Joshua Reynolds bom 1723 
17 . Isaac Watts, hymn-writer, 


The Art of Speaking 

A. good orator is a man who 
can convince people of 
anything without taking the 
trouble to understand it him¬ 
self. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mercury is low in 
the north-west, Mars is in the 
south-east, and 
Jupiter is low 
in the east 
toward mid¬ 
night. In the if 
morning Venus 
is low in the | 

east, Saturn is n' 

in the south, 

and Jupiter in the south-west. 
The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at eight o’clock on 
Tuesday evening, July' 18. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS . 
Peter Fuck’s Fun Fair 
Birds. Linnet, Blackbird, Nightingale. 

Animal. Owl, Rake, Eagle, San', 
Hand—HORSE. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Meeting Daddy 

J immy awoke one morning 
with a sense of excite¬ 
ment. Daddy had been to 
Paris on business and was 
coming home by aeroplane. 
He and his sister Marjorie 
were going with Mother to 
meet him at the airport. 
Jimmy dressed hurriedly, and 
ran downstairs. 

Marjorie was getting break¬ 
fast. “ Where’s Mother ? ’’ 
he asked. 

“ She’s not well,” replied 
Marjorie glumly. 

“ Oh, but what about 
Daddy ? He knows we are 
going to meet him.” 

Marjorie said nothing. 

“ There’s only one thing to 
do,” declared Jimmy. “I’ll 
have to go and meet him.” 

He went to the station and 
asked for a ticket for the 
nearest stop. 

When the train got there 
Jimmy jumped out. 

“ Can you tell me the way 
to the airport ? ” he asked the 
ticket collector. 

“ Why, yes,” answered the 
man. And he told him. 

Jimmy was rather breath¬ 
less, when he reached the air- 


'me where to go . to meet my 
Daddy ? He’s coming from 
Paris.” 

The man looked at his 
watch. “ There’s another five 
minutes yet," he said. “ Go 
up these steps on to the roof,' 
and watch for the plane to 
come in. The moment it 
lands come back to me and 
I will show you where to go.” 

“ Thank you,” said Jimmy, 
and ran up the steps. It was 
windy on the roof. There was 
so much to look at that Jimrny 
could hardly believe five 
minutes had passed before he 
saw Daddy’s , plane. He 
watched it circling round until 
eventually it landed. Then 
he ran down the stairs and 
found the kindly official again. 
“ He’s here,” he said excitedly. 

The man smiled. “ Come 


18. Francesco Petrarch died 1374 P or E Th e re was a bi g lla11 

19. Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop with a number of men in 

of Canterbury, born -. 1598 uniform walking about and a 

20. John Sterling, poet, born 1806 lot o{ other people . He looked 

21. Matthew Prior born . ‘.1684 ,,, , 

22. John Rae, Scottish Arctic , a ^ ^ le officials, then choosing 

traveller, died i . . 1893. a nice kindly-looking man 

' he said, “ Please can you tell 
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Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. A four-sided 
figure. 11. Means of entry. 12. A 
high wind. 13. Solid water. 15. Fruit 
having acid juice. 17. Help. 19. A 
pith helmet. 21. Dizzy. 23. Officer’s 
Training Corps.* 24. A cereal. 26. 
To stain. 27. Surrounded, by. 28. 
Used on the sole of a heavy boot. 31. 
This word expresses equality. 33. A 
musical sound. 34. Summer con¬ 
fections. 36. Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire.* 38. Two¬ 
wheeled vehicle. 40. Undivided. 
42. To throw. 43. One who gives. 

Reading Down. 1. To depart from. 
2. Well skilled. 3. To accomplish. 

4. A character portrayed by an actor. 

5. Anger. 6. Past. 7. A taste or 
flavour. 8. Electric light.* 9.’ Pre¬ 
pared for immediate action. 10. A 
woman of refinement. 14. A Negro. 
16. To make lamentations. 18. A 
notion. 20. A reflected sound. 22. 
Lazy. 24. To comply with commands. 
25. A terminal appendage. 27. 
Twelfth of a foot. 29. A single 
occasion. 30. Cooled. 32. A prophet. 
33. A beverage. 35. Father’s boy. 
37. Exist. 39. -Company.*- - 41.- 
Negative. 


this way/' he said, leading 
Jimmy into another hall. 
Here there was a-.'barrier. 
“ When your Daddy gets out 
of the plane he will have to 
come through here/’ 

Jimmy waited. He saw 
Daddy come through the door 
at the other end of the hall, 
and open his case for one of 
the men in uniform to inspect. 
Then he saw Jimmy ! 

“ Hallo !, ” he shouted. 
“ Where is Mother/' 

Jimmy explained. 

When they arrived home 
Mother was much better, and 
was very glad indeed to see 
them both safely back. 



BASSETTS 


LIQUOBici AL150BTS 


The Paper 

for the Boy 

of Today I 

No matter what your taste, 
you'll find plenty to interest 
you in MODERN BOY—the 
thrilling boys’ paper. Thrills 
on land, sea, under the sea, 
and in the air—you get them 
all in stories written by such 
writers as Flying-Officer W. E. 
JOHNS, ALFRED EDGAR. 
CHARLES HAMILTON. 
PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 
GEORGE E. ROCHESTER. 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday at all Newsagents 

2 d 

>. 


@ Holidays—2 r - a day 

16,000 poor children will be given a day in the 
country, or by the sea, this coming summer— if 
funds permit. Please help to make this possible* 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESOH, Supt ., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1 


IS THAT ‘MAKE-UP* 

ON 

MILADY’S TEETH? 

No—that almost artificial whiteness is 
probably due to a certain brand of magnesia 
that turns the dingiest teeth white. It 
has been found that ‘ Milk of Magnesia - 
brand antacid by its chemistry in the 
mouth removes the acid stains so many 
have on their teeth—especially smokers. 
Try the only toothpaste that contains 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ' and watch your teeth 
definitely whiten day by day until they 
become a natural white—and stay white. 
Phillips' Dental-Magnesia, containing 75 % 

‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ is the dentifrice to do 
it every time. Society women and stars 
of screen and stage to whom white teetli 
are a beauty asset use Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia exclusively. Sold everywhere at 
6d., 10 Jd. and 1/6 a tube. 'Milk of 
Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ 
preparation of Magnesia. 
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